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Four men taking counsel together can apply greater 
wisdom and riper judgment to their problems than each 
one separately. There’s no question about this. (The 
Canned Foods Industry in all its branches is gather- 
ing at Chicago in Annual Convention to check back 
the years past and estimate the coming ones. Is there 
any question as to the value of these meetings — where 
thousands take counsel together? {Those who attend 
will find just about what they look for in guidance 
for 1928 operations. Go to Chicago to learn, and learn 
you will. There will be a great pooling of experience 
and thought —available for the common good. 


ge GO to the Convention that we may be 
guided wisely in our planning for a successful 1928. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE BLACK IRON * GALVANIZED IRON FIBRE 
METAL SIGNS anp —- DISPLAY FIXTURES 


CAN CO) 


American Can Company takes pleasure in entertaining the Convention 
on Thursday evening, January 26th, at the Erlanger and the Woods Theatres 
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ARTISTIC 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TIN CANS 
CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
MAIN OFFICE 


RKSBURG, WVA.- 
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DO To control the percentage of peas split in thrashing? 
To control the loss of unthrashed peas in the vines? 
YOU To operate your viners at maximum capacity? 
To reduce the friction loss in your viners? 


WISH 


To reduce your annual replacement of viner parts? 


If you do 


VISIT OUR BOOTH AT CHICAGO, JANUARY 23rd to 27th, 1928 


CHISHOLM-RYDER CO., INC. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
SPECIAL AGENTS 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., INC. JAMES Q. LEAVITT CO. - BROWN BOGGS FOUNDRY & MACH. CO., Ltd. 
Baltimore, Md. Ogden, Utah Hamilton, Ontario 


USE 


Viners and Viner Feeders 


| For a Better Pack of Peas at a Greater Profit 


Examine These Machines at the National Canners 
Convention, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, January 23 to 27. 


| FRANK HAMACHEK MACHINE COMPANY | 


KAWAUNEE WISCONSIN 


Also Manufacturers of Ensilage Distributors and Chain Adjusters 
ESTABLISHED 1880 INCORPORATED 1924 
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Ask us about the new AMS “The Finest Single Spindle Closing Machine Ever Built’’—— 
Can Shop Double Seamer— 


the fastest Double Seamer. Says one of the country’s largest Sanitary canmakers after a 
, full season’s tryout of a number of AMSCO-JUNIORS in his 

customers’ plants. AMSCO-JUNIORS, during the past year, 

have made friends wherever they have been installed, all over 

United States and Canada, in every kind of packing plant. 

You are cordially invited to They turn out such beautiful seams, they have proven so reli- 
visit us at our booth, Hotel able and economical, they operate so smoothly and with such 


Stevens, Chicago, during Can- precision that every user is enthusiastic and you will be, too, 
ners Convention week. when you see it. 


SPACES 68 AND 69. 
Specify AMSCO-JUNIOR Closing Machines in your can contracts. 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE COMPANY, 101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
BRANCHES: CHICAGO-LONDON 
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MORRAL BROTHERS 


MORRAL, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 
THE MORRAL CORN HUSKER 
Either single or double 


THE MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
Either single or double cut 


THE MORRAL LABELING MACHINE 


and other machinery 


PATENTED 


PATENTED 


iNorwalk, Ohio 


Portland, Maine Morral Bros Oct. 1, 1927 
Nov. 9, 1926 Morral, Ohio i 
Good Morning: 
Morral Bros. Refer'ing to your inquiry the working of the new Morral Corn 
Morral, Ohio Cutter with the spur feed wheels. we wish to say that we are highly 
Gentlemen: pleased with the machine you installed for us this season. 


This is‘ y far the best feed that we have seen on any Cutter 


The Morral Double Huskers and Morral Cutters installed in our and vou mav be interested in knowing that the machine handled 


canneries have fulfilled all claims made by you. We find their cap” all sizes of corn without clogging wha‘ever. We had a lot of very 
acity large, their waste negligible, and their operation economical. — —s" year and many nubbius, and even these fed in the 
Moreover. we were delighted at the adaptability of the machine to ee sss a 

pete a ‘eal | ‘ You have made a vast improvement over the old type feed, 

Yours truly, With kindnest regards, we are 
Burnham & Morrill Co. Cordially, 
Geo. B. Morrill, President . W C. Pressing Co. 


~ H. G. Pressing 


It will pay you to write at once for prices and further particulars 


MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio 


BROWN, BOGGS Fadry., & Mach., CO., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario, Sole Agents for Canada 


LANDRETH 
GARDEN SEEDS 


Spot or 1927 Crop Seeds 


WE OFFER 
Peas Okra Cabbage Cucumber 
Corn Tomato Spinach Snap Beans 
Beet Squash Pumpkin Cauliflower 
Dwarf Lima Beans 


or Any Other Varieties You May Want 
FUTURE OR 1928 CROP SEEDS 


When ready to place your Contract order for delivery after 
1928 crop is harvested, wnite us for prices. 


If we had not grown good seeds, given fair prices, fair service 
and careful attention to business, we would not be the oldest 
Seed House in America, as this is our 144th year in the business. 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1784 D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 


144 years in the Seed Business BRISTOL, PENNSYLVANIA 
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We PAYS FOR ITSELF 
HUSKER 


By The Corn It Saves 


Corn Packers generally have accepted without complaint a waste equivalent to 
from 14 to 3 cases per ton with hand labor, and from 3 to 6 cases per ton with 
former machines, because it had no expectation of remedying what it regarded 
as an unavoidable condition. 

TUC Husker saves for the canner out of the corn what formerly has gone on the 
stack enough to pay the entire husking cost. 


This startling and revolutionary principle of automatic adjustment for various 
sizes of ears, and which substitutes scientific accuracy for the faulty discreation 
of indifferent transient labor, is an exclusive feature of TUC Husker that is fully 
protected by adjudicated patents. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL TRUST BLDG., BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Undoubtedly, you will be at Chicago attend- 
ing the Convention January 28rd to 27th. So 
will the MONITOR and our representatives, with 
something new as usual. 


Come in and lock your coat safely on our 
rack. You are welcome. 


Notice the new size of String Bean Cutter. 
Something for the large packer. 


Lookover the improved Universal Pea and 
Bean washer. 


Other improvements will be pointed out to 


“HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


A. K. Robins & Co. Inc., Balto., Md. 

Canadian Plant P. O. Drawer 25 BROCTON, N. Y. Jno. R. Gray Inc.. 726 Harrison St. 

HUNTLEY MFG. CO. Ltd. se! San Francisco Cal. ; 

Tulasshnne, Gor. (Formerly at SILVER CREEK, N. Y.) Brown Boggs Ltd. Hamilton, Ont. 
MEET US AT BOOTH 12.13 AT THE BIG SHOW “Sait Lake City, Utah. 


IN CHICAGO, JANUARY 23-27 1928 


n The Big City This Year. & 
| 
SPECIAL AGENTS 
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The Check 


SK ANY SOUTHERN CAN 
customer about Southern 
Cans and Southern Service. 


Check your experience against 
his. 


You will find there is only one 
answer: 


Jointhe SOUTHERN FAMILY 
to assure future Can require- 
ments being taken care of as 
you would expect. 


Remove all worry as to your 
Can Supply by using 


SOUTHERN CANS IN 1928 


We take pride in the fact of our hav- 
ing been the first of the large Sanitary 
Can Manufacturers to adopt the GOLD 
SEAL rubber gasket exclusively. 


Specialists in Service. 


Southern Can Company 


GIBBS INDUSTRIAL BUILDING 
Baltimore, Maryland 


THE CANNING TRADE 


THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper 
published exclusively in the interest of 
the Canned Food Packers of the United 
States and Canada. Now in its fiftieth 


year. THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE 
MANAGER AND EDITOR 


Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., 
as second-class mail matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY 
BY able to THE TRADE COMPANY. 


Make all Drafts or Money Orders pay- 


Address all communications to THE 
CANNING TRADE, Baltimore, Md. 

Packers are invited and requested to 
use the columns of THB CANNING TRADE 
for inquiries and discussions among 
themselves on all matters pertaining to 


One Year - - - - - $3.00 their business. 

Canada - - - - - $4.00 107 SoutH FREDERICK STREET Business communications from all sec- 
Foreign - - - - - * $5.00 BALTIMORE, MD. tions are desired, but anonymous letters 
Extra Copies, when on hand, each,  .10 


ADVERTISING RATES— According to 
space and location. 


Telephone Plaza 2698 


will be ignored. 
ARTHUR I. JUDGE, 
EDITOR. 
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EDITORIALS 


ANNED FOODS WEEK ASSURED—Announce- 
ment from National Canners Association head- 
quarters, just received, makes it certain that 

there will be a Canned Foods Week in March, 1928. 
The announcement reads: 


“The Canned Foods Campaign in March and April 
is now assured. Canners have pledged the $40,000 set 
as the minimum amount that should be contributed by 
the industry to secure the additional funds from other 
sources. 


It will be a “Quality Canned Foods Campaign,” 
and it will last for at least six weeks beginning March 
1st. Complete plans have been: formulated and an 
“Outline and Working Instructions” will be mailed the 
week of January 16 to canners, local chairmen and all 
others who are participating in the campaign. 

Provision has been made for intensive advertising 
financed by the National Committee in at least seventy- 
five of the largest markets. In addition, display ma- 
terials and other supplies will be distributed to all 
other markets in which a Canned Foods Week was con- 
ducted in the fall of 1926. In other words, the cam- 
paign in March and April contemplates covering the 
country as in earlier years, and in addition to this will 
have advertising representing an outlay of approxi- 
mately $100,000. 


The display materials are altogether different from 
those used in earlier campaigns and are striking in de- 
sign. The entire campaign will center around “Q for 
Quality.” 

The National Committee feels certain that when 
canners and others have had an opportunity to study 
the program, and to see the materials that will be used, 
they will be ready to make further pledges to the fund. 
The plans have been so formulated that all additional 
funds received will be used for intensive advertising in 
markets other than those now provided for. 


Every canner is urged to make a careful study of 
the campaign pamphlet which will be mailed next week, 
so that he may be prepared not only to do his part in 
the actual work of the campaign, but to give it such 


further financial assistance as will carry the work into 
every important consuming center of the country.” 


So the die is cast, and we will now have six weeks 
in which the consuming public is to be urged to call at 
its local grocer’s and ask for quality canned foods. Let 
us hope that the wholesalers, the retailers and all dis- 
tributors to the public, of food products, will know how 
to answer these demands for quality canned foods, and 
above all that no new converts to the use of canned 


foods will be adversely affected by the answer to their 
demands. 


It was but a few years ago that all these distrib- 
utors were accused of an almost total ignorance of can- 
ned foods, and of sharing in the popular superstition 
that there is something in canned foods which makes 
them unsafe for consumption. Certainly the past few 
years have seen a wonderful change in public sentiment 
in this regard, and it is a compliment to the entire dis- 
tributing system that they can now be called upon to 
stand the highest test of educational progress. 


It is unfortunate that the canners had not been ap- 
prised of his move months ago, so that they could 
have so distinctly labeled their various grades that any 
retailer, anywhere, and no matter how ignorant, could 
have taken from his shelves a can of food which told 
plainly on its face the exact quality within the sealed 
can. If the purchaser did not want the No. 3 quality, 
but preferred the No. 2 or the No. 1 quality, the retailer 
could have replaced the first can and taken down the 
exact can which the purchaser wished. This would have 
made the whole procedure simple, absolute and not only 
easier for the retailer, but would have given to the pur- 
chaser that degree of confidence which is most needed 
among consumers, before the ultimate in canned foods 
consumption can be expected. But if the industry has 
not had time to effect this needed change for the 1928 
Canned Foods Week, it may write it down as certain 
that it must be so prepared before another Week may 
be attempted. That much this “Quality” Canned Foods 
Week will have made imperative, and imperative on 
the part of canners, distributors and all handlers of 
canned foods. We cannot reasonably ask the public to 
discriminate without affording it plainly marked dif- 
ferentiations in qualities on the labels. That die also 
has been cast, and we regard it as one of the best com- 


10 


pulsions ever visited upon the canned foods industry. 
Its beneficial effects can only be guessed at, but they 
cannot be over estimated. 


E’RE NOT A BIT BLUE—On the contrary, our 
W outiook for the canning industry in all its 
branches is just as golden today, after 50 years 
of service to and intimate acquaintance with it, as it 
was when we induced the paper manufacturers to first 
make our golden-colored cover for us. For it is a fact 
that back in the early 80s we originated that color, now 
universally used in fine printing, and we have con- 
tinuously used it as our cover paper ever since. It was 
first called “old gold,” but is now known as “India tint” 
by the paper makers. It stands as our golden hope for 
the future of all canned foods. 
We congratulate our esteemed contemporary of the 
West in finally adopting a cover of their own; and now 
if another contemporary could but feel the same correc- 


tive impulse and change its name to one less similar to 
our own, our cup of joy would be running over. 


SCIENCE TO THE ’NTH DEGREE 


S illustrating to what extent agricultural science 
A is going in the case of crops, we have seen noth- 
ing that exceeds the attempt being made with the 
growing of figs in California. This effort is mentioned 
in the advertisement of Rosenberg Bros. & Co., and is 
worthy of repeating. The advertisement, as it appears 
on the front page of California Fruit News, is headed: 
Mrs. Blastophaga Goes to the Cleaner’s 

Back in 1899 some members of the Blastophaga 
(blas-toffa-guh) family of Asia Minor were induced by 
representatives of the United States Department of 
Agriculture to take up residence in California. The 
family having always been associated with fig culture, 
the immigrants settled in the fig-growing districts, and 
being like most Orientals, prolific, they multiplied rap- 
idly. 

The Blastophaga are tiny insects known also as 
Fig Wasps. During winter they live in the fruit of the 
Caprifig (wild fig) tree. In spring the California fig 
grower hangs small baskets of this fruit containing the 
insects from the branches of his cultivated fig trees. 
When the warmth of spring wakes her to activity, Mrs. 
Blastophaga emerges from her winter home to look for 
new quarters. She finds a suitable location in the in- 
terior of the immature and still unfertilized fruit of 
the cultivated Smyrna fig, in California called the Cali- 
myrna fig. Reaching this new home through the small 
“eye” of the fruit, she carries on her tiny body and 
wings enough of the pollen of the Caprifig to fertilize 
the flower of the Calimyrna fig that is within the fruit. 
This pollenization or “caprification” alone makes pos- 
sible the production of Calimyrna figs. 

Recently, however, it has been found that Mrs. 
Blastophaga carries more than pollen to the Calimyrna 
fig. She often introduces also spores of “smut” or of 
endosepsis (brown rot), which infect the fruit. To 
remedy this state and Federal authorities are now plan- 
ning what is probably the greatest “cleanup campaign” 
of its kind ever attempted. They propose nothing less 
than giving a bath to every member of the Blastophaga 
family in California whose address can be learned. 


, A census has been made of every Caprifig tree. It 
is planned to remove from these trees before February 
15 all figs of the “mamme” (winter) crop and to send 
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them with their Blastophaga tenants to a central in- 
sectary. Here they will be kept in a cool place under 
proper conditions until about the time for caprification 
next spring, when the figs will be slit and they and 
their insect guests given a thorough bath in an effective 
fungicide. The figs will then be placed in warm cham- 
bers so that Mrs. Blastophaga may learn that spring 
has come. As she emerges to look for new quarters she 
and her sisters will be caught in sterile glass vials. 
These vials will be distributed to fig growers, who will 
place them throughout their Calimyrna orchards and 
at the proper time remove the corks. A purified Mrs. 
Blastophaga can then emerge to seek spring quarters 
in the young Calimyrna figs and supply to them the 
needed pollen free from fungus spores. 

If this campaign proves successful it will mean 
the practical elimination of smut and other infection 
from the 1928 fig crop. Whatever its success, it strik- 
ingly exemplifies how science is continually aiding the 
fruit industry. 


MRS. W. 0. HOFFECKER DEAD 


N Monday, January 16th, Mrs. W. O. Hoffecker, 
6) nee Beulah Comfort Hanee, and wife of W. O. 
Hoffecker, many years President of the Tri- 
State Packers Association, died at her home in Smyrna, 
Del. The funeral was held from her late home and in- 


terment in Glenwood Cemetery, Smyrna, on Janu- 
ary 19th. 


The sympathy of the industry goes out to Mr. 
Hoffecker in his affliction, as he is held in high esteem 
by all the industry, having been a prominent figure at 
all conventions during the past decade. 


/ W. L. LASKEY DIES SUDDENLY 


R. WALDEN L. LASKEY, Assistant General 
Manager of Manufacture, American Can Com- 
pany, passed away suddenly Thursday morn- 

ing, January 12th, on board the boat “City of Atlanta” 
en route from Baltimore to Richmond. 

Mr. Laskey, who was fifty-four years of age, was 
born in Toledo, Ohio, and had been connected with the 
American Can Company for twenty-six years. He 
was also very prominent in musical circles, having 
been a member of the Mendelssohn Club of New York 
for about fiften years, and having for a long period of 
years contributed his wonderful voice to the choirs of 
the churches which he attended. 


In addition to Mr. Laskey’s many friends, he 
leaves to mourn his loss a wife and daughter, who are 
at present in Europe, one son, Alan B. Laskey of New 
York, a brother, Elmer Laskey, of Toledo, and two sis- 
ters, Mrs. J. R. Wright and Mrs. Walter of Toledo. 


Funeral services were held at Grace Church, 
Broadway and Tenth Street, New York City, Sunday 
afternoon, January 15th, at two-thirty o’clock, and 
were largely attended by Mr. Laskeys’ relatives, busi- 
ness associates and friends. The body was taken to 


West Chesterfield, New Hampshire, for interment upon 
the arrival of his wife and daughter from Europe. 


Mr. Laskey’s friends in the American Can Com- 
pany have lost a most competent, loyal and faithful 
associate and co-worker, and his loss will be keenly felt 
by all with whom he came in contact. 
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Corrugated boxes cannot be bought as you buy 
many other commodities . , . quality strength and 
efficiency of a corrugated container cannot be 
judged by surface appearance. It is the hidden 
qualities that make a good carton... the reput- 
ation and integrity of the manufacturer. 


It is a specialist’s job to correctly design a cor- 
rugated box, ECONOMICALLY CONSTRUCT- 
ED, which will embody all the vital factors nec- 
essary to meet traffic regulation, inter-state ship- 
ping rules and above all... a package which 


Bergen Turnpike & 36th St., 


| 
© FOR STRENGTH 


THE CANNING TRADE 


will deliver your merchandise to the customer in 
the same condition as it was when it left your 
plant. 

Gibraltar boxes are designed and built with the 
proven skill of master craftsmen who know cor- 
rugated paper and its application to shipping 
problems. 

And our prices are right. Mail us your Corrug- 
ated Box specifications and we will gladly send 
you sample box, embodying your requirements, 
with our quotation. 


GIBRAITAR CORRUGATED PAPER CO,., Inc. 


NORTH BERGEN, N. J. 
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The Big Show 
all under one roof 


National Canners Association— 
Canning Mchy. & Supplies Association— 
National Food Brokers Association— 
The Machinery Exhibit. 


All at Hotel Stevens 
CHICAGO---January 23-27, 1928 


HOTEL STEVENS 


OES IT REFER TO YOU?—With this big Con- The individual, no matter how. strong as an individual, is 
vention right here, it seems timely to quote an Weak without the strength of his group. And the beauty of 
authority on business as an answer to the American organization is that individuality is stimulated, not 


: 4 < x suppressed. If anyone doubts-this let him announce to the 
; thoughts in the minds of many in this canned foods in- inn tenn of the automobile manufacturers’ association that he 
dustry. Read the following, and see how you measure is in the market for a car. 
up with modern ideas: Roosevelt declared truly that every man owes something to 
his trade or profession—not a dole in the form of dues, but his 
TO ANY MAVERICK OR THROWBACK best thought and inspiration. And Kipling, about the same 
time, viewing us and his own people of and 
, ion lay in e ever- 
A correspondent writes somewhat petulantly that “we are Mavericks in business are picturesque but abnormal. Biolo- 
over-organized” and says that “something should be done.” gists classify throwbacks as freaks. 
While the rest of the world is gazing with envious eyes at In this world of modern business with its complexities no 


our ability to get things done through teamwork some of us man can stand alone. 
occasionally become discouraged. 


Only recently the British sent a commission here to study ISTRIBUTION TO BE CONVENTION TOPIC— 
conditions and to learn why the United States is showing her Discussion of distribution problems will feature 
industrial tail lights to the rest of the world. The members re- h f the t ty-first 1¢C 
ported, among other things, that they were amazed to find how the program or tne wenty-lirst annua on- 
American business men work together in communities and trade vention of the National Canners Association, the 


associations, “pooling their resources, exchanging information” Canning Machinery and Supplies Association and the 
on — — 0 if ae say trade were prosperous, National Food Brokers Association, to be held at the 
each unit would share in the prosperity. m : 

A successful Italian industrialist, this summer, was dis- Stevens Hotel, in Chicago, during the week of January 
cussing Europe’s grave problems, when he stopped short to 23rd. 
exclaim, “If we in Europe could only learn to pull together as 


you do!” He added, rather ‘sadly, I thought, “We lack your Dr. C. L. Alsberg, Director of the Food Research 
genius for organization.” Institute at Stanford University, will report results of 
a _ _We have a distinct flair for teamwork. It is born and bred a preliminary survey of distribution research. Dr. 
Organize teams,” “All everett S. Lyon, of the Institute of Economics at 

We begin in America as kids on a baseball lot. Washington, D. C., will describe the purpose and scope 


As is often the case we are apt to take for granted those of a study of hand-to-mouth buying which has been 


virtues which are part and parcel of our daily lives. There undertaken by the Institute and which is expected to 
are many who profit from the work of their organizations, yet 


who glibly disavow any interest in group endeavor. Their dis- develop definite and ner woe nag on this import- 
interest ranges from apathy to antipathy. They “haven't time” @nt feature of present-day business. Trade conditions, 
or they “make a contribution,” or declare that they’ll have noth- domestic and foreign, will be discussed by Dr. Julius 


ing to do with an organization “which is run by a clique.” Klein, Director of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
They are unwitting economic “throwbacks,”’ freaks who 


have sloughed off generations of development and reverted to mestic i and a oe of speakers will ad- 
form. They become selfish members of a community or trade, ress the sectional meetings held by different branches 
suspicious of each other, as it was in the beginning of things. of the canning industry on market conditions for their 


Such men lose materially and spiritually. A New York particular products. 
banker said recently: “The time is coming when a bank’s com- 


mittee will ask of the applicant of a loan, ‘Is he a member of Mr. R. S. Hollingshead, Canned Foods Specialist 


his trade association?’” In other words, is he going it alone, of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, will 
trying to meet this intensive age without the help of his part- 


tiny Big te seed report on the consumer survey made by the Depart- 
Set this down as gospel: THE WORK OF THE WORLD Ment of Commerce during the past year in typical com- 
TODAY IS BEING DONE BY GROUPS. Certain wastes are munities in New England, the Midwest and the South. 


group wastes and can be only eliminated by a group program The purpose of this survey was to develop facts about 
and group action. Questionable trade practices, once accepted 


in pioneering times, can be dealt with best by the groups in- the — of pre yu consumption, consumer 
volved. The “new competition” has pitted industry against Preferences and similar information of vital import- 
industry, community against community. ance to both canners and distributors. 


(CONVENTION 
3 
ate | ; 
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MR. CANNER:-—Isn’tit a fact? 


“Tf quality isn’t in the seed 
It won’t be in the pack---- 


“BLOOD TELLS.” 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 
Breeders and Growers 


326 West Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois 


PEAS - - BEANS - . CORN 


Hansen Sanitary 
Conveyor Boot 


Hansen Quality Grader 


Hansen Sanitary 
Hansen Sanitary 
Pea& Bean Filier Can Washer 


HANSEN CANNING MACHINERY CORPORATION 
CEDARBURG, WISCONSIN 


Manufacturers of 


MASTER-BUILT MACHINERY 


raut Filler eet Topper 
H. Sanit. Hansen Fruit Hansen Sanit 

"aon Filler and Vegetable Filler Tomato Filler 


j 
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What the consumer wants will also be discussed 
by several other speakers at section meetings, includ- 
ing Miss Dorothy B. Marsh, of the Good Housekeeping 
Institute, and Mr. Harold R. White, of John Sexton & 
Co., Chicago. 


CENSUS BUREAU AT THE CONVENTION 


R. E. B. White, in charge of the Foodstuffs Group, 
| Division of Manufactures of the Bureau of Cen- 

sus, Department of Commerce, will attend the 
Convention for the purpose of answering any ques- 
tions, distributing census reports and explaining the 
work the Government has undertaken to help the in- 
dustry to a more accurate accounting of its operations. 
He will have a desk near the Registration Booth, and 
his one desire is to help the canners, jobbers, etc., in 
the compilation of the statistics. His department, you 
know, now gathers the statistics on the packs, and just 
now is busy trying to compile the holdings of canned 
foods in canners’ and in distributors’ hands. If you 
do not understand any feature of this census of hold- 
ings, or if you have been puzzled how you should re- 
port, Mr. White will show you in a moment, and he 
glad to do it. And if blanks have not been sent you for 
the report, stop at his desk and get a set. 


The Special Trains 


Canned Foods Exchange Special 


HE special train to be run under the auspices of the Canned 
Foods Exchange of Baltimore will leave Camden Station, 
Baltimore, at 5 P. M. Saturday, January 21st, and reach 
Chicago at 1 P. M. Sunday. 
Reservations have been heavy, but there will! be room for 
you. Mr. R. A. Sindall, of A. K. Robins & Co., Lombard and 
Concord streets, is in charge, and you should notify him at once. 


Special Train from New Orleans 


OR the National Canners Association and Allied Organiza- 
tions at Chicago, January 23-27, 1928, we have arranged 
with the Illinois Central System for special Pullman cars 

for our accommodation to the Convention. 

These special cars will be operated on the “Panama Lim- 
ited” leaving New Orleans 12.30 noon, January 21, arriving Chi- 
cago 9.30 the next morning. 

The Illinois Central System and other railroads have author- 
ized a reduced rate of one and one-half fares on the Identifica- 
tion Certificate Plan for the round trip. 


Fares from various points to Chicago, IIl., and return are as 
follows: 


New Orleans to Chicago 


$50.64 
Gulfport to Chicago 48.72 
Houston to Chicago 62.87 
Beaumont to Chicago 59.93 
San Antonio to Chicago 68.75 


Pullman fares from various points to Chicago, IIl., are as 
follows: 


Lower Compartment Dg. Rm. 
New Orleans to Chicago....$10.13 $28.50 $36.00 
Gulfport to Chicago............ 10.13 28.50 36.00 
Houston to Chicago............ 12.38 35.25 43.50 
Beaumont to Chicago 12.00 33.75 42.00 
San Antonio to Chicago...... 13.50 38.25 48.00 


There is an extra fare of $5.00 from New Orleans, $4.00 
from Gulfport, on the ‘Panama Limited” to Chicago, IIl. 

Members from Biloxi, Mobile and Gulf Coast points may use 
the Panama Limited on the Illinois Central System from Gulf- 
port or New Orleans. If the Panama Limited from Gulfport is 


used, members would join our special party at Jackson, Miss., 
en route. 
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The members from South Texas will leave their respective 
homes the evening of January 20th, arriving New Orleans about 
7.30 A. M. the 21st, spending the morning in New Orleans, then 


joining our special car parties on the Panama Limited at 12.30 
noon. 


It is requested that members desiring Pullman reservations 
advise the undersigned as early as possible, in order that ample 
accommodations may be secured. Mr. R. L. Sullivan, American 


Can Company, Telephone Galvez 4191, 602 N. Cortez Street, New 
Orleans, La. 


THE NEW COMPETITION? 


EATTLE’S retail expenditures total $222,000,000 
S yearly, the report of the Domestic Distribution 
Department of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States discloses. Largest sales in single com- 
modity classes are for groceries and automobiles. 


Gasoline filling stations are selling many kinds of 
merchandise, including cigars, candy and ice cream, 
groceries, hardware, meat, dairy products, paint and 
glass, electrical supplies, fruits and nuts, automobile 


accessories, bakery products, and china and glassware, 
the census shows. 


Jewelry stores sell arms and ammunition, art goods 
and antiques, shoes, books and stationery, cigars, men’s 
clothing, china, dry goods, men’s hats and caps, musical 
instruments, trunks and leather goods, office supplies, 


radio sets and toilet articles, as well as optical goods 
and jewelry. 


Other types of stores selling numerous commodi- 
ties are hardware stores with 31 kinds of merchandise, 
drug with 39, grocery with 48, men’s clothing with 38, 
and dry goods stores with 42. 


Why “knock” the chain stores in face of that show- 
ing? 


2, 


ASSOCIATION MEETING DATES 


Jan. 23-28, 1928—National Canners, Canning Machin- 
ery & Supplies, National Food 
Brokers, at Hotel Stevens, Chi- 
cago. Exhibit under same roof. 


Jan. 23-28, 1928—Meeting with National Convention: 
National Preservers Asso.— 
Headquarters Congress Hotel. 
National Pickle Packers—Head- 
quarters Palmer House. 
National Kraut Packers—Head- 
quarters Hotel Stevens. 
National Wholesale Grocers, z- 
day session. Congress Hall. 


1928—Virginia Canners at Chamber of 
Commerce, Roanoke. 

Feb. 29-March 1-2-3—Canners League at Del Monte. 

March 9-10 1928—Utah Canners, at Ogden. 


Feb. 16, 


WANTS PARING MACHINERY 


HE Hoffman Beverage Co., Newark, N. J., have 
written to us as follows: “We are interested in 
learning of manufacturers who build machinery 
for paring oranges and lemons and would appreciate it 
greatly if you could advise us of such manufacturers.” 
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The AYARS NEW PERFECTION 
PEA AND BEAN FILLER. 


Only filler on the market with slowly revolving hopper. 
Hopper revolves slowly in the opposite direction from 
the way the filling pockets revolve, which insures an 
absolute uniform fill. 

“‘NoCan No Fill’ attachment that works perfectly. Will 
not allow any peas or beans to go on floor if can should 
fail to be put in runway. 

Fills smaller grades of sweets of strictly Fancy Quality at 
high speed without any variation whatsoever in the fill. 


Ayars Machine Company 


Salem, New Jersey 


Beet Topper, Beet Grader, Beet Splitter, Beet Quarterer, Beet Peeler, Beet Slicer, Process Clock, 
Tomato Fillers, Tomato Washer, Tomato Trimmer & Scalder, Tomato Corer, Hot Water Ex- 

Manufacturers of hauster, Cooker, Rotary Syruper, Corn Shaker, Liquid Plunger Filler, Angle Hanger, Can Steri- 
lizer, Can Cleaner, Friction Clutch. 


Meet Us At The Big Exhibit in Chicago Booths 9 & 10 January 23 to 27, 1928 


NORTHERN GROWN TOMATO SEED 


We are Headquarters and Extensive Grow- 
ers of all varieties of Tomatoes used by the 


CANNING TRADE 


and are always glad to quote prices, either 
for prompt shipment or future delivery, on 


Bonny Best, Chalk’s Jewel, Earliana, 
Favorite, Greater Baltimore, John Baer, 
Matchless, Paragon, Perfection, Red 
Rock, Stone, Success. 


Our Stocks are unsurpassed for Earliness, Uniformity 
and Trueness to Type and are largely used by the 
most critical canners in the trade. 


STOCK PUT UP TO SUIT THE 
CONVENIENCE OF THE CANNER 


WE ARELARGE GROWERS OF ALL SEEDS USED iia 
BY THE CANNING AND PICKLING TRADE Surplus of Alaska Pea Seed at Attrac 


JEROME B. RICE SEED COMPANY 


CAMBRIDGE, N. Y. 
SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT THE CHICAGO CONVENTION 
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Tin Plate and the Electrochemical Series 


E. F. Kohman and N. H. Sanborn 
Research Laboratary, National Canners Association, Washington, D. C. 


Experiments have been conducted to determine the 
mechanism of the corrosion of tin and iron both when in 
contact and when not in contact in fruits and the relation 
of the results to the electrochemical theory of corrosion. 
It has been found that in a number of fruits tin is less 
noble than iron. Although not all fruits have been studied, 
the data indicate that this is a rather general condition 
in canned fruits. Many of the facts which did not con- 
form to the older idea that tin is more noble than iron 
are readily explained in accordance with these new find- 
ings. Electrical measurements have likewise been made 
and they bear out the results of the corrosion tests that 
tin is less noble than iron. The nature of corrosion in 
fruits is distinctly different from that in solutions of the 
fruit acids. The results are in harmony with commercial 
experience. 


N physical chemistry the metals are arranged in a series 
known as the electrochemical series. To use a more popular 
expression, they are arranged in the order of their nobility. 

Platinum, gold and*silver are commonly known as the noble 
metals. These metals are also commonly known to be non-cor- 
rosive. It is evident that in this electrochemical series the 
metals are arranged in the order of their resistance to corro- 
sion. At the top are the noble metals, then follow copper, tin, 
iron, zinc, etc., mentioning only the more common metals. 

From this series it is indicated that tin is more noble than 
iron. In accordance with this, tin has been commonly recog- 
nized as being more resistant to corrosion than iron. 


When two metals are in contact with one another and sub- 
jected to a corrosive medium, such as the fruits which are 
canned, the more noble metal hastens the corrosion of the less 
noble. Vice versa, the less noble metal inhibits the corrosion of 
the more noble. This is due to electrochemical phenomena, 
which cannot be explained here. It should be understood, how- 
ever, that during thhe corrosion an electric current flows be- 
tween the two metals. 


The relative effect of the metals upon each other in this 
respect is proportional to their relative areas. If the area of 
the more noble metal is large in proportion to the less noble 
metal, its effect in corroding the less noble metal will all be 
concentrated on the smaller area of the less noble metal. This 
is the picture we have in a plain tin can. The area of tin is 
large in proportion to the area of iron exposed. 


In a series of articles Mantel and Lincoln} develop such a 
case. They state that certain foods, such as the non-acid vege- 
tables, do not perforate, while the more acid fruits tend to per- 
forate the can. They further state that in the non-perforating 
products, although the tin is more noble when tin and iron 
electrodes are first introduced into these products, the direction 
of the current shortly reverses itself and the tin becomes less 
noble. They ascribe this reversal of the current in the less acid 
vegetables to film effects which render the iron passive. Ac- 
cording to them, this film results from the greater conductivity 
of the electrolyte due to the added salt with which these prod- 


ucts are canned, and they suggest that salt might have a similar 
effect with fruits. 


That salt renders iron passive is not in harmony with the 
general effect of chlorides on passivity. Moreover, these au- 
thors have failed to refer to extensive experimentst in which 


*Presented before the Division of Industrial and Enginneering 
Chemistry at the 74th Meeting of the American Chemical Society, De- 
troit, Mich., September 5 to 10, 1927. Published in part in the January, 
1928, issue of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry and presented in 
brief before the Northwest Canners meeting at Seattle. 


7Canning Age, 7 847 (1926); Iron Age, 119, 848 (1927); Can. Chem. 
Met., 11, 29 (1927); Preprint of paper at 5ist Meeting of the American 


Electrochemical Society, Philadelphia, Pa., April 28 to 30, 1927. 


tClark, Canner, 1923, Convention number, p. 149; Kohman and San- 
born, Ind. Eng. Chem., 16, 290 (1924). 


salt has been found not to decrease perforation, or to the fact 
that tomatoes and many other vegetables frequently canned 
without salt show no tendency to perforate. 

The case against the tin can as outlined above fails to take 
into account most of the results experienced in its commercial 
use. The pitting of a plain tin can resulting in perforations 
is an unusual type of corrosion. The usual corrosion in such 
cans is not local, but generally spread over the entire surface 
of the tin. In the case of the type of can having a cut edge 
exposed to the contents there is no excessive solution of iron. 
If a galvanic couple is set up with the iron less noble, increas- 
ing the thickness of the tin coat (decreasing the iron exposed) 
should intensify the galvanic action on the iron and perfora- 
tion of the can should occur at an earlier date. Contrary to 
this, a heavier coat of tin has been found to result in less ten- 
dency to perforations. 

In an enameled can since most of the tin is covered by the 
enamel, its area relative to the iron is enormously reduced. 
Applying the reasoning of Mantel and Lincoln, the intensity of 
the corrosion should be reduced by the enamel. On the con- 
trary, enameled cans tend to perforate enormously more than 
plain cans. 

We should expect, therefore, that if the tin were the more 
noble, it would cause the iron to corrode to an intense degree. 
This would suggest that perforations at an early date are the 
natural things to expect. Canners probably feel that these 
expectations are fulfilled. However, to one who has studied 
corrosion, it has been a wonder why perforations do not occur 
far earlier than they do. It has led us to suspect that tin is in 
reality less noble than iron in canned fruits. 

With this in mind, we have made numerous experiments in 
regard to the relative nobility of tin and iron in canned fruits. 
We have found that instead of tin being more noble than iron, ~ 
it is really less noble. This does not contradict the electro- 
chemical series. It should be borne in mind that the electro- 
chemical series is arrived at by electrical measurements of the 
metals under a definite set of conditions. These conditions are 
radically different from the conditions we find in fruits. That 
tin is less noble than iron is in accordance with facts that have 
always been known in the light of the conditions that exist in 
a can of fruit. 

To illustrate the above statements, a piece of untinned base 
plate 1 inch by 3 inches, in blackberries for 308 hours, lost 15.9 
milligrams when alone, as against 5 milligrams when in con- 
tact with a piece of tin of equal dimensions. The piece of tin 
in contact with the base plate lost 30.9 milligrams, while a sim- 
ilar piece not in contact with iron lost only 5.5 milligrams. 
Thus contact with tin reduced the corrosion of the iron to one- 
third, while contact with the iron increased the corrosion of the 
tin sixfold. 


When the size of the piece of tin in contact with the base 
plate was doubled, then the loss of iron due to corrosion dropped 
from 5 milligrams to 1.8 milligrams. When the size of the 
base plate was doubled, the loss of tin due to corrosion was 
raised from 30.9 milligrams to 44.2 milligrams. 


In a plain tin can the relative area of tin with respect to 
the area of iron exposed is far greater than any of the exam- 
ples given in Table II. What the relative areas cf tin and iron 
are in an enameled can is entirely a matter of conjecture, but 
from the data in Table II, an idea can be gained as to the ten- 
dency in each type of can. There is no doubt that the area 
of iron exposed in an enameled can with reference to the tin 
exposed is enormously greater than is the case in a plain can. 
Hence the efficient electrochemical protective effect of the tin 
in a plain can is largely missing in an enameled can. 

In addition to the data in Tables I and II, a very large 
number of electrolytic potential measurements have been made 
of specimens similar to those used to secure the data in Tables 
I and II. When such specimens are first introduced in the cor- 
rosion medium such as the fruit, it cannot be predicted what 
the relative potential of the two metals -will be. Specimens 


of this kind cannot be introduced into such a medium as fruits 
without more or less contamination with oxygen or oxides of 
the metals, and these will affect their electrochemical relation- 
ship. 
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The World Turns 


The Almanac of The Canning Industry 


Therefore— 


| Wheel Canning Machinery and Supply Man owes it to himself 
to be well represented in The Almanac—with an _ advertise- 
ment, and a full listing in the ‘‘Where to Buy’’ department. 


EVERY CANNER of food products ought to be able to see that it 
is greatly to his advantage to advertise in this important Almanac, 
—because buyers everywhere use it daily. 


On our part we try to tell the world of the greatness of the canned 
foods industry through this Almanac—and in offering YOU a pro- 


minent part in this we render a service far in advance of the small 
cost charged. 


~The 1928 Almanac is now being compiled. 
press without your well worded advertisement. 


Don’t let it go to 


Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Md. 


Call at our Booth, No. 9 
Grand Ball Room 
Foyer 
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It is evident from Table I that the corrosion of the base 
plate was decreased very materially by being in contact with 
tin and that the corrosion of the tin was greatly increased be- 
cause of its contact with base plate. In fact, when in contact 
the tin was much the more corroded of the two metals. The 
auestion arises—why does the tin show so much less corrosion 
when not in contact with base plate? Polarization seems to 
be an important factor and a further study of it in this respect 
is planned. The relative, homogeneity of the two metals must 
also be considered. 


— in Weight of 19.4 sq. cm. (1 by 3 inches), Specimens of Base 
SS pe nl Tin in 135 cc. of Fruit, Both when the Two Specimens 
Are Not in Contact and when in Contact (Figures in milligrams). 


19 HOURS 67 HOURS | 310 HOURS | 810 HOURS 
Fe Sn Fe | Sn Fe | Sn | Fe Sn 
aQ 
6Ble Ble Ele Sle 
a O14 OIA OIA 4 
1.0 0.6/0.2 2.8) 2.1 0.4|0.2 4.5] 9.3 07 0.9 12.1 24.0 08 12 18.9 
i 13 0.3/0.3 4.6| 1.9 0.6/0.2 4.7| 9.2 1.0/1.0 12.3|24.4 0.9/1.0 20. 
22.4 0.7/1.0 20.8 
Av. | 1.2 0.5/0.3 3.7] 2.0 0.5/0.2 4.6] 9.3 0.9]1.0 12.2|23.6 0.8/1.1 19.9 
13 0.60.5 1.5/2.0 1.00.7 24/72 28 1321.8 
i 1:3 0.4/0.5 1.7| 1.9 0.8|0.7 3.0) 7.5 2.0/1. 3.0)1. 
20.4 1.4 24.7 
Av. | 1.8 0.5/0.5 1.6] 2.0 0.9/0.7 2.7| 7.4 1.9/1.0 10.3/20.3 2.9|1.4 23.3 
1.7 0.7/0.6 3.5| 8.0 0.6|1.1 6.2|13.5 1.3|2.417.1|27.0 3.7|3.3 87.4 
Strawberries | 1.8 0.7/0.7 3.2| 3.2 0.7/0.9 6.4/13.9 1.3/2.5 17-1/88.2 21 2.8 35.2 
Av. | 1.8 0.7/0.7 3.4] 3.1 0.7/1.0 6.3|18.7 1.3]2.5 17.1|32.6 2.9/3.1 36.3 
2.1 1.2\1.1 8.1| 4.1 1.7/2.5 8.2|16.3 4.9|5.5 30.5|49.6 8.2|7.3 69.6 
Blackberries | 2.0 1.0/1.2 3.1] 4.0 1.5/2.5 8.1|15.5 5.1|5.6 31.3 46.0 8.6/7.5 71.1 
Av. | 2.1 1.1/1.2 3.1] 4.1 1.6/2.5 8.2/15.9 5.0/5.6 30.9|46.0 8.4|7.3 70.4 
18 0.8/0.6 46) 2.6 88 12/25 32.4 1.0/4.6 57.1 
1.4 0.7/0.6 2.4 0.8(1.0 10.8| 8.1 1.1/2.3 33.2(17.6 1.2(3.9 57. 
17.6 1.2/4.5 59.1 
Av. | 1.4 0.8/0.6 4.5) 2.5 0.8/1.011.1] 8.5 1.2)2.4 32.8]17.4 1.1/4.3 57.9 
Black (Bing) |27.1 15.8|0.6 1.8|25.5 20.6|1.6 4.0|28.3 21.7|3.1 12.9|43.9 19.0|3.3 14.2 
sweet cher- |27.116.5|0.7 1.7|29.3 20.0|1.5 3.9)34.2 20.1|2.8 14.0/48.0 30.8)3.7 17.5 
ries pitted |22.7 0.9 21.5 
Av.  |25.6 16.2\0.7 1.8]27.4 20.3|1.6 4.0|31.3 20.9]3.0 13.5/46.0 25.9|3.5 17.7 
Red sour 26.9 8.3/0.7 2.4|37.2 8.6/0.9 5.3|24.4 24.2/1.4 7.9/60.0 38.0|1.2 9.3 
cherries, [29.3 8.2/0.6 2.4/25.911.6/0.8 5.3/21.918.5/1.3 8.7/60.6 47.5/1.5 7.1 
pitted 16.5, 4.835.3 1.2 
Av. 28.1 8.3]0.7 2.4]81.6 12.2/0.9 5.1|27.2 21.4/1.3 8.3/60.6 42.8|1.4 8.2 


The data in Table II show the effect of varying the rela- 
tive size of the two specimens. Increasing the size of the iron 
relative to the tin increases the rate of solution of the tin and 
decreases the protection afforded the iron by the tin. 


TABLE Il—Effect of Relative Size of Specimens in Contact for 308 Hours 
in Blackberries 


AREA OF SPECIMEN TOTAL LOSS LOSS PER SQ. CM. 

Fe Sn Fe Sn Fe Sn 
Sq.cm.* Sq. cm.* Mg. Mg. Mg. Mg. 

0.0 38.7 0.0 5.6 0.000 0.145 

1.6 38.7 0.0 8.5 0.000 0.220 

9.4 38.7 0.9 19.4 0.046 0.501 

38.7 38.7 5.0 30.9 0.129 0.799 
38.7 19.4 8.7 22.1 0.225 1.14 
38.7 1.6 15.8 5.2 0.408 3.25 
38.7 0.0 15.9 0.0 0.411 0.00 


*Specimens of 1.6, 19.4, and 38.7 sq. cm. area were, respectively, 4x4 
inch, 1x1% inches, and 1x3 inches in dimension. ; 


In most cases the direction of the current between tin and 
iron reverses itself at least once and frequently twice. This 
means that for a short period of time the iron is apparently 
less noble than the tin, and then a reversal of the current occurs 
and it becomes more noble than the tin. In other instances the 
iron may be apparently more noble for a very brief time, then 
become apparently less noble for a considerable time, and finally 
become more noble and remain so. This period of fluctuating 
relationships is of short duration, however, that in terms of 
the life of a can it is unimportant. The important fact is that 
after a reasonably short time, usually within a few hours, con- 
ditions become stabilized, the iron becomes more noble and there- 
after remains so. 


It should be borne in mind that the electrolytic potential of 
a metal is independent of the size of the specimen. Applying 


this to the conditions in a can, it will be seen that the potential 
between the tin and the iron is independent of the relative areas 
of these metals exposed. However, the current which flows be- 
tween the two metals is proportional to the areas of the metals, 
and this current is proportional to the amount of corrosion due 
to the electrochemical effect between the metals. 
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The potential may be looked upon as an electrical pressure 
similar to the pressure of the water in water mains. The size 
of the metal exposed may be looked upon as the size of the pipe 
through which the water fiows. Just as the water pressure is 
independent of the size of the pipes, so the potential or the 
electric pressure is independent of the area of the metal ex- 
posed. The amount of current, therefore, which flows between 
the metals depends upon the areas exposed, gust as the amount 
of the water that flows through the water mains (pressure re- 
maining constant) depends upon the size of the pipes. © 

After a brief period as indicated above, all the electrolytic 
potential measurements were in harmony with the results of 
the corrosion as given in Tables I and II. Space would not 
permit giving these numerous measurements, but to indicate 
their magnitude, it may be stated that the potentials of iron 
and tin in strawberries were found to be —0.039 and —0.081 
volt, respectively. In rhubarb the potential of iron was —0.038 
and of tin —0.141. 

These findings would be of little interest to canners unless 
they threw some light on the nature of the perforation problem. 
Let us first consider the conditions in a plain can where an ex- 
ceedingly large area of tin relative to the iron is exposed. The 
iron, being the more noble, causes the tin to corrode more than 
tin would corrode by itself. The area of the iron relative to the 
tin, however, is so small that this effect is little more than 
negligible. The tin, being less noble than the iron, exerts an 
electrochemical protective effect on the iron inhibiting the cor- 
rosion of the iron where it is exposed. In other words, the tin 
coating prevents the can from perforating at points where the 
iron is exposed. As a matter of fact perforations in plain cans 
are not of common occurrences. This relationship of tin and 
iron which we have now found.to hold in canned fruits, there- 
fore, is in harmony with the experience with fruits in plain 
cans. 


Let us now consider the conditions in enameled cans. 


The 
tin is mostly covered by the coat of enamel. It is true that 
exposed areas of iron are also covered, more or less. However, 


the point where most iron is exposed is where the tin plate has 
been subjected to drawing or bending. This is most pronounced 
at the double seam. It is here also that the enamel coat is 
broken to the greatest extent. In an enameled can, therefore, 
the relative areas of tin and iron exposed more nearly approach 
equality. The protective action of the tin on the iron is, there- 
fore, less pronounced than in a plain can. Vice versa, the cor- 
rosive effect of the iron upon the tin is more pronounced. The 
first result of this is that the iron exposed hastens the corro- 
sion of the small area of tin exposed. Since the area of tin 
exposed is very small, the tin coating is rather early corroded 
or dissolved completely off where the enamel is broken, leaving 
more iron exposed. There being thus relatively little tin not 
covered by the enamel to exert its protective action on the iron, 
the fruits begin to attack the iron, forming hydrogen, and 
finally perforating the can. 

The formation of hydrogen calls for some discussion. Many 
cans perforate without becoming even springers, particularly in 
such fruits as Bing cherries and blueberries in enameled cans. 
These fruits contain substances which take up the hydrogen as 
it is formed. It has already been pointed out in previous papers 
that the colors act in this capacity. The colors in turn are re- 
duced by the hydrogen and this results in a new substance 
which either has no color or the shade of the color is markedly 
changed. This absorbing of the hydrogen by the colors and 
other products in the fruits also hastens corrosion. 


These matters do not solve the perforation problem in tin 
cans. They do, however, throw light on the nature of the reac- 
tions involved. They explain many puzzling questions that 
heretofore did not seem reasonable. More than this, a consid- 
eration of metals from the standpoint that we have here dis- 
cussed tin and iron is necessary to determine the suitability of 
any other metals either for cans or for any other purposes to 
which canners may wish to put them. Canners are, of corse, 
anxious to have a complete solution of this perforation problem 
as early as possible. Many of them probably realize that cor- 
rosion is one of the most serious problems with which the indus- 
trial world has to content. The perforation problem is only 
one phase of this extensive corrosion problem. 

Although other factors are involved in the corrosion of 
canned fruits, the one here discussed is fundamental and is ap- 
plicable to many forms of corrosion. We, therefore, feel a cer- 
tain degree of satisfaction in the fundamental findings that we 
have worked out and briefly discussed above. This information 
is now proving its value in that it is being used in the further 
study of the perforation problem. 
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“We excel Our Labels 
inDesigns _ are the Thighes est Standard 
of Art Merit for Commnyereial Value. 
, Ask for our Superior Line for your = Grade. 
Stecher Lithographic ©. 


[ Rochester NY. 


Va 


PHILLIPS CAN COMPANY 


MARYLAND’S MOST MODERN CAN PLANT 


Manufacturers of: 


Packers’ Cans 


Highest Class Service. Bliss and Max Ams Closing 
Machines. Rail, State Road, and Water Shipments 


CAMBRIDGE, Md., U. S. A. 


If you want to know more about 


QUALITY SEED PEAS 


See us in Booth 5 at the Chicago Show 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED COMPANY 
BOZEMAN, MONTANA 
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THE CANNER’S PROBLEM—A SOLUTION 
(Contributed.) 


London, is especially applicable to the canning 
industry : 

“There is a growing recognition that under the 
changed conditions of post-war markets our traditional 
methous of production and trade will no longer do, and 
that something more organized and efficient must be 
substituted for them. 

“Most pople are now prepared to agree that in 
some form nearly every important industry needs a 
substantial measure of collective regulation. 

“A ‘combine’ is no longer a thing to be denounced.” 

Individual ‘“canners” cannot successfully meet or- 
ganized buyers. The advisability of “regulation” being 
admitted, why don’t the “‘canners” organize? Can they 
do so under present laws and stay out of jail? 

The “Co-operative Marketing Association,” rec- 
ommended by President Coolidge and Secretary Jar- 
dine, is certainly lawful, seems the ideal vehicle to use. 
Most states have co-operative marketing laws, wherein 
a producer may agree for a certain period to market his 
product through such an association, and such agree- 
ments are enforceable in the courts. 


Suppose tomato canners would “sign up” in each 
of the several states—we have only four “tomato dis- 
tricts, each containing parts of several states—a high- 
class manager for each district can be secured for $25,- 
000.00 per year; $100,000 for U.S. A. 


These men would be “high class” and capable of 
meeting “organized buyers,” learning their needs and 
selling their future requirements. 


“Big Buyers” are not unreasonable; they want to 
pay a profit; and dealing with only four men who will 
only sell at a profit, and who will only manufacture 
what they sell; mutually profitable agreements can 
easily be made. 


The “Broker” would have his place in this scheme, 


and he would be liberally paid on a commission basis as 
at present. 


But who would pay the $25,000.00 per year men; 
who would pay the brokers; where would all the money 
come from? 


Tomato canners of U.S. A. now pay brokers 11/4 to 
2 million dollars per year, and with four capable men 
directing operations satisfied canners, satisfied brokers 
and satisfied buyers will produce and sell in an orderly 
way at no extra cost. 


Until the American Can Company was organized 
can makers operated very much as canners do now, and 
most of them “went broke.” 


_ We now have several can companies “competin” 
for our business; however, they do not make a lot of 
cans and then solicit bids, “ask for an offer;’’ they 
count the cost, add a fair profit, and prices from all rep- 
utable makers are practically the same. The can 
makers “co-operate.” But, you say, the canners will 
not co-operate. You cannot organize so mny widely 
scattered factories; the scheme is impracticable, it is 
only a dream. 


What has been done can be done. The “co-ops” of 
Great Britain handle a billion dollars per year, of 
which they manufacture one hundred million or more; 
the rest is merchandise. 


Te following quotation from “New Statesman,” 
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The Canadian Co-op Grain Growers, from the be- 
ginning of their harvest to the end of navigation, 
handle three cars of grain each minute, day, night and 
Sundays. Thirty years ago the retail lumber industry 
undertook to “‘co-operate” in placing fire insurance con- 
tracts. Today hundreds of millions are collected and 
hundreds of millions are paid in losses, all on a co-op- 
erative basis. 

These figures make a thirty to forty million to- 
mato crop look insignificant. 

Some young broker with a vision, and a “wise old 
guy” to co-operate, can make a name and a fortune. 

But who will undertake the job? Probably no one. 
It is a pity, however, that the canners cannot command 
a Moses to lead them out of the wilderness. 


A CONFERENCE OF WHOLESALERS 


CALL for a national wholesalers’ conference, to 
be held at Washington, February 14 and 15, for 
the purpose of determining what part wholesal- 
ing plays in the changing economy of distribution, has 
been issued by the Department of Domestic Distribu- 
tion of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

The meeting will bring together outstanding busi- 
ness men in the wholesale field, representativs of all the 
more important trades and economists to discuss prob- 
lems affecting wholesaling and to map out a general 
program for the improvement of conditions in this 
branch of distribution. 

W. M. G. Howse, president of the Johnston and 
Larimer Dry Goods Company, Wichita, Kansas, and 
president of the National Wholesale Dry Goods Associ- 
ation, chairman of the Committee on Domestic Distri- 
bution of the National Chamber, will act as chairman 
of the conference. 

In a statement of the purpose of the conference 
the chairman describes wholesaling as a dark spot in 
the distribution. 

“There is uncertainty concerning the exact situa- 
tion in the wholesale field at this time,” he says, ‘and 
there is even greater uncertainty as to what develop- 
ments may be expected. It is evident that wholesaling 
in many lines is profoundly disturbed. 

“Wholesalers themselves hold widely divergent 
opinions. In different branches of trade they are con- 
fronted with a variety of conditions which they are 
meeting in a variety of ways. 

“What distributive functions are being performed 
by wholesalers and how are they being performed? 

“What is the place of wholesaling in the distribu- 
tion of the country’s merchandise and what is its rela- 
tion to other branches of industry? 


“These are questions whicch were answered with- 
out much difficulty in 1918. But at the beginning of 
1928 we have no definite answers. Instead, there are 


speculations, opinions and greatly differing reports 
from various trades. 


“During these ten years the wholesale situation 
has been deeply affected by many developments, in- 
creased production, chain store growth, mail order 
houses, department store sales, direct selling. These 
forces have reacted differently upon different sections 
of wholesale trade. . 


“Some of the various questions which may be con- 
sidered,” explained Alvin E. Dodd, manager of the De- 
partment of Domestic Distribution of the National 
Chamber, who will have charge of the conference, “are: 
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Associated Seed Growers, 


Comprising 


JOHN H. ALLAN SEED COMPANY 
THE EVERETT B. CLARK SEED COMPANY 
N. B. KEENEY & SON, INC. 


Growers of Seeds for Canners since the inception 
of the Canning industry. 


DEPENDABLE STOCKS 
DISTINCTIVE SERVICE 


We solicit your orders for prompt shipment 
or under future contract. 


Main offices, New Haven, Connecticut 
Branches in Nine States 


PHILLIPS SALES CO. Inc. 


‘BROKERS and COMMISSION 
Canned Foods and Canners’ Supplies 


Located in the heart of Maryland’s greatest packing 
industry. 


Brokers and representatives desired in all markets. 
- Packers’ accounts solicited. 


CAMBRIDGE, MD. U.S. A. 


391-399 WES RING STREET 


Ole 


THOM. A. SCOTT (roRMER 


MANAGER OF THE LiQu! Gen. Mor. 
CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO. 


Oe 
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“What are the essential wholesale functions? 

“How are they being performed today? 

“What is the status and effect of group buying, 
private brands and other developments in different 
lines of business? 

“How can the plane of wholesaling be elevated and 
stabilized, and its effectiveness and service increased? 


“What are the possibilities of analyzing wholesale 
markets, costs, the relation of ‘volume’ to profit and to 
economic areas and distances? 


“The purpose of a conference of wholesalers will 
be to arrive at such facts as the costs of wholesaling as 
a means for determining profitable trading areas; eco- 
nomic minimum of profitable orders; distribution costs 
of different lines; methods of promoting the adoption 
of uniform classification of accounts within each whole- 
sale trade in order to increase efficiency and facilitate 
cost comparisons.” 


PROTECTING THE TOMATO CROP AGAINST 
INSECTS 


By J. J. Davis, of the Purdue University. 
Delivered as one of the Courses at the Indiana Canners’ 
School, on January 18-19, 1927. 


NSECTS attacking tomatoes are not numerous nor 
] are they unusually serious, although they annually 
take a significant toll, which is occasionally serious. 
This loss, even when small, is the profit, and the grower 
should become familiar with the several pests that he 
may readly recognze them by their presence or by their 
injury, and thereby promptly apply necessary control 
measures. He should also be familiar with the habits 
of these insects, and factors governing their appear- 
ance in destructive numbers in order to practice farm 
operations unfavorable for their increase. 


HOW TO RECOGNIZE THE COMMON INSECTS 


The Large Green Tomato Worm grows to a size of 
three or four inches long, but is inconspicuous, because 
it so closely resembles the color of the foliage, until the 
plants are stripped of foliage or until the worm is par- 
asitized and the conspicuous white parasite cocoons ap- 
pear over the body. They‘appear from June until Au- 
gust or later, and having chewing mouths they eat the 
foliage, oftentimes stripping the plant. 

The Corn Ear Worm or Tomato Fruit Worm is a 
cutworm-like caterpillar, green to brown in color and 
measures 114 to 2 inches long when full grown. It 
eats into the green fruit and occurs throughout the 
season, but especially from June to August, inclusive. 

Cutworms are fleshy, brown or gray worms the 
size of the fruit worm. They work at night, cutting 
off the recently transplanted plants near the surface, 
and live in a curled position just beneath the soil dur- 
ing the day. 

Common Stalk Borer is a striped, slender worm, a 
half to an inch and a half long. It burrows into the 
stem, causing the shoots to wilt and die. It makes its 
appearance soon after transplanting in the field, 
is first found along the edges of the field, and one worm 
may kill kill several shoots or even several plants. 

Colorado Potato Beetle is the globular, yellow and 
black striped beetle commonly found on potato. The 
beetle is especially destructive early in the season, soon 
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after transplanting, by gnawing the foliage, and espe- 
cially the stem. 

Flea Beetle is a small black species the size of a 
pinhead, which jumps at the least disturbance. The 
injury is characteristic and easily recognized as small 
holes over the foliage. 

Blister Beetles of various kinds, some black, some 
gray, and some yellow and black striped, sometimes 
make their appearance in July and August, riddling 


the foliage and not infrequently attacking the ripening 
fruit. 


How to Control Tomato Insects 


For the majority of horticultural crops a regular 
spray schedule is advisable. A regular schedule of 
sprays, before the pests appear, is now a routine of 
the successful orchardist. This, in reality, is insur- 
ance, and such insurance certainly pays, as will be re- 
alized by everyone when they learn that insects cause 
several times the amount of damage by fire, and when 
it is further known that 75 per cent of this loss is pre- 
ventable by known methods of control. 

In all probability a partial, somewhat flexible 
spray schedule will be practical for the commercial 
grower of tomatoes. This, together with the adoption 
of certain cropping practices, should enable the grower 
to prevent losses, and above all produce a more perfect 
and better quality of fruit for market or canning. 

A study of the tomato insect problem enables us to 
suggest the regular use of a Bordeaux mixture (4-4-50) 
with arsenate of lear (115-50) applied to the plants in 
the seed bed for the control of flea beetles and any 
other chewing insects that may appear. An applica- 
tion of the same spray should be made a week or 10 
days after transplanting to the field and sometimes a 
second field application is desirable about 10 days after 
the first. 

These sprays should take care of the green tomato 
worm, fruit worm, potato beetle and flea beetle. 

Blister beetles appear later in the season and are 
not well controlled by arsenate of lead sprays or dusts. 
Recent experiments show that sodium fluosilicate can 


be dusted on the plants when blister beetles appear with 
very effective control. 


Cutworms and stalk borers can be best controlled 
by farm practices. Cutworm moths lay eggs in grassy 
or weedy ground in the fall, and consequently such 
ground should be avoided for tomatoes. If such ground 
must be used for tomatoes and cutworms appear, use 
poison bran mash with the first sign of cutworm in- 
jury. 

This poison bait is prepared as follows: 

Bran (free from shorts) 


25 lbs 
Paris Green (if Paris green is not available, 

use white arsenic or crude arsenic. Do 

not use arsenate of lead) ................ccccceeeeeee 1 |b. 
Molasses (a cheap feeding grade. Do not use 

a syrup with a strong odor)..............00000008 2 qts. 


Thoroughly mix the poison with the bran. After 
diluting the molasses with the water, add to the poi- 
soned bran and mix thoroughly. The prepared bait 
should be damp enough to mold in the hand and break 
into fine particles when broadcaster, but should not be 
soppy. For cutworms apply in the evening. 


Stalk borer moths lay their eggs in the fall in 
grassy or woody areas, especially such as we find along 
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EXPERTLY DESIGNED BY LABEL SPECIALISTS. 
CONSULT OUR TRADE MARK BUREAU 


NO NEW BRAND SHOULD BE ADOPTED WITHOUT CAREFUL INVESTIGATION. THE COMPLETE 
HISTORY OF ALMOST A MILLION BRAND NAMES IS ON FILE IN OUR TRADE MARK BUREAU. 
WE SEARCH RECORDS AND HELP SAFEGUARD AGAINST INFRINGEMENT. THIS SERVICE IS FREE. 


The United States Printing & Lithograph Co. 


Color Printing Headquarters 
55 BEECH ST. 439 CROSS ST. 70 No. THIRD ST. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. BALTIMORE, MD. BROOKLYN. N. Y. 


For a Better , Kook-More Koils 


Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 


Tomato Product 
Improved Brush Finishers ° 
give the raw stock oneal 
a soaking and pre- Indiana Grading Tables 
limin ary Ww ash. Indiana Corn Shakers 


CHILI SAUCE MACHINE 


This is most effect- 
ually accomplished 


by the use of the Who Can’t Sell | 
— AN AMP Chili Sauce Now? 


INDIANAPOLIS This machine pre- 
pares the raw stock 
ae so perfectly, so eco- 
Pulp Pumps 4 9 
Enemeled Cypress Tanks nomically,you can t 
Monarch Washers afford to ignore this 
Monarch Scalders 
INDIANA SOAKING TANK opportunity. 


‘‘Meet us at the Chicago Show and take advantage of the conveniences offered at Booth No. 14.’’ 
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the borders of fields and fence rows. These eggs pass 
the winter. The caterpillars or borers hatch in spring 
and infest the grasses and other thin-stemmed plants. 
As they become too large for these plants they migrate 
to thick-stemmed weeds or if corn or tomatoes are near 
by they migrate to such plants. They readily leave a 
stem once the shoot wilts and go to another, hence once 
borer may destroy many shoots, or even many plants. 
The best method of control is burning over fence rows, 
headlands and borders of fields, burning thoroughly 
and during the winter. If these precautions have not 
been taken and plants become infested, the borers 
should be destroyed to prevent migration to other 
stalks. This may be done by splitting the stalks, by use 
of a wire to destroy borer in stalk, or by pinching stems 
and crushing the borer within. 
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In Indiana tomato insects are not numerous nor 
are they usually serious, although they annually take a 
significant toll, and growers should adopt insurance 
methods of preventing annual or periodical losses. 


Growers should praactice a regular spray schedule 
using a Bordeaux mixture (4-4-50) with arsenate of 
lead at the rate of 114 pounds per 50 gallons of spray. 
This should be applied to the plants in the seed bed 
when fiea beetles, potato beetles and others appear. 
About a week or ten days after transplanting to field 
another similar spray application should be made. 
Sometimes a second field application should be made 
about ten days after the first. 


Poison bran for cutworms is prepared as given 
above. 


Tomato Insects 


Insect Appearance | Appearance When injury Control. 

of insect. of injury. occurs. 
Tomato Large green worm,|Strips plants of June-August Spray or dust with arsenate of 
Worm 3-4 inches long. | foliage. lead. 


Corn ear worm or|Cutworm-like cat-|Eats into fruit. June-August. Spray or dust with arsenate of 
tomato fruit erpillar, light lead-or broadcast poison bran 
worm. green to brown, mash. 

114 to 2 in. long. 
Colorado Yellow and black|Gnaw foliage and | Young plants early|Spray or dust with arsenate of 
Potato Beetle striped, globular| stems. in season. lead. 
beetle. 
Striped worm bur-|Infested shoots Usually soon after|Clean cultivation and winter 
Stalk rowing into wilt. setting in the burning of grassy and weedy 
Borer shoots. field. fence borders. Slit stalks, use 
wire or pinch stems to destroy 
| worms. 
Cutworms Fleshy, gray or Cut off plants near|Soon after setting |Avoid planting on sod. Broad- 
brown worm. surface. in field. cast poison bran bait. 
Flea Beetle Small black or Eats holes in In seed bed and re-|Spray with Bordeaux mixture 
striped jumping |_ leaves. ' cent plantings. and arsenate of lead. 
beetle. 
Blister Beetle |Black, gray or Eats foliage and |July-September. Dust with sodium fluossilicate. 
striped elongate | blossoms and 
beetles. sometimes ripen- 
ing fruits. 


WHAT IS A TON OF FERTILIZER WORTH? 


By the National Fertilizer Association Soil Improve- 
ment Committee, Northern Division, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


OT cost alone, but net returns, determine the real 

N value of fertilizer. There is but one object in the 

use of fertilizer, profit. A ton of fertilizer is more 

than so many pounds or bags of materials; it repre- 
sents an opportunity to make a profit. 

Three Dollars for One 

If you should learn that by investing one dollar 

you could realize three dollars or more, would you not 

be interested? Such a return from the use of fertilizer 

has been estimated by no less an authority than Direc- 

tor Sidney B. Haskell, of the Massachusetts Agricul- 

tural Experiment Station. After a careful survey of 

fertilizer use in the United States, Director Haskell de- 

termined the probable increases on the crops on which 

fertilizer is used, basing these on his own observations 


and on data from various experiment stations. From 
the total amount of these increases he concluded that 
the expenditure of $230,000,000 by farmers for fertili- 
zer in 1925 returned an increase in crops valued at 
$697,643,000, more than three dollars for one. 


Fertilizer Worth $126 Per Ton 


Farm manure is commonly valued on the basis of 
the returns from crop increases produced. Its value, by 
this yardstick, varies with the soil type and crop re- 
sponse and may be anywhere from one dollar to several 
dollars per ton. 

When fertilizer is valued on the same basis, some 
striking comparisons are secured. Thus we find that 
in a certain test a ton of fertilizer costing $35, applied 
at the rate of 200 pounds per acre to ten acres, gave a 
total increase of 140 bushels of corn. At 90 cents a 
bushel, the ton of $35 fertilizer produced $126 worth 
of corn. Again, a ton of fertilizer on ten acres pro- 


duced 80 bushels of wheat and four tons of clover hay, 
valued at $150. 
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A Saving In Cost 


amounting to 


$4,587,000.00 


has been returned to Canners who have been 


carrying their fire insurance with 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
at 
WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


Canners attending the National Canners 
Convention are cordially invited to visit 
these offices while in Chicago. 


LANSING B. WARNER Incorp. 
155 East Superior Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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At Your Service 


Hoopeston Plant 


Meet us at the National Canners Conven- 
tion to be held at Chicago during the week 
of January 23, 1928. 


Make our booth your headquarters. 
Space No. 11. 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., INC. 
Lombard & Concord Sts. 
Baltimore, Md. 


ROBERT A. SINDALL 
President Vice-President 


HARRY R. STANSBURY 


Manufacturers of canners’, preservers’ and 
bottlers’ machinery. We furnish complete 
plants for vegetables, frutts, seafoods, etc. 
One of our specialties 1s complete grape- 


Jruu plants. Write jor our 295 page 
catalog. 


Hayward Plant 


Complete Equipment for 
Canners 


In these plants we build complete lines of 
guaranteed machinery for preparing and 
canning al] fruits and vegetables in tin, 
glass and other containers—machines and 
equipment for all canning operations. 


Three modern factories located at con- 
venient shipping points enable us to serve 
the canning industry promptly and well. 


Send for Catalog 


Write today for General Catalog A—the 
Cyclopedia of Dependable Canning Ma- 
chinery. It is free. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS CORPORATION 
500 N. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 


If I¢'s Used In a Cannery, Sprague-Sells It 
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Fifteen tests on potatoees in Michigan showed a 
gross return of $51 for an expenditure of $12 an acre 
for fertilizer, or at the rate of $170 per ton for fertili- 
zer costing $40. 

An increase of 10 bushels of wheat per acre for a 
fertilizer expenditure of $3.50 is not uncommon. At 
present wheat values this means that $3.50 worth of 
fertilizer produces $12 worth of wheat, or a return of 
$120 for a ton of $35 fertilizer. 

The Testimony of Experts 

Director C. G. Williams, of the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station, calls attention to the worth of 
fertilizer in the following statement: 

“When used to supplement manure, 320 pounds of 
16 per cent superphosphate per acre has increased the 
crop yields over manure alone by 10 bushels of corn, 6 
bushels of wheat, and 900 pounds of clover hay, worth 
$20 at current prices, or at the rate of $125 per ton 
for the superphosphate used. Superphosphates may not 
always be as profitable as this, though when used alone 
on wheat at 14 different points in Ohio, on five distinct 
soil types, it has given an average return amounting to 
$120 per ton.” 

Dr. A. R. Whitson, of the University of Wisconsin, 
summarizing results of a large number of fertilizer 
trials in 1925, said: 

“It is safe to estimate that the total value of the 
increase in the small grain, hay, and corn produced 
by the use of $3.50 worth of phosphate is worth at 
least $14, or four times the cost of the phosphate used.” 


Prof. J. W. White, of the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, in a test on pasture fertilization, computed that 
an expenditure of $10.56 per acre for limestone and 
fertilizer resulted in an increase in feeding value of the 
pasture amounting to $40.92. 


Dr. A. G. McCall, head of the Division of Soils of 
the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, summarized the data on a fertil- 
izer test at Leonardtown, Md., and reported a return 
of $257.20 for a ton of fertilizer used at the rate of 
1,200 pounds per acre on a rotation of corn, wheat, hay 
and tobacco. 

Fertilizer Now Better and Cheaper 


When Sir John Lawes, of England, the first fertil- 
izer manufacturer, treated phosphate rock with sul- 
phuric acid some 80 years ago to make superphosphate, 
he sold the resulting fertilizer to farmers for $30 per 
ton. Fertilizer manufacture then was a crude process. 
The equipment was simple. A box, a hoe and a shovel 


sufficed. The product varied both in chemical and me- 
chanical condition. 


Today modern machinery manufactures fertilizer 
in a thorough manner, and every material is subjected 
to careful chemical analysis and control. Fertilizer to- 
day is better, and, what is more, it is cheaper than it 
was in those early days. 


Fertilizer is one of the very few items of farm ex- 
pense which is relatively cheaper now than in the pre- 
war period. This is true in spite of greatly increased 
manufacturing and transportation costs, which form a 
considerable part of the total cost of manufacturing 
and distributing fertilizer. 


Agricultural leaders and economists are now 
pointing out that, since fertilizer is relatively so cheap, 
it would pay to use more of it. Certainly the present 


economic siuation affords every reason for using fertil- 
izer liberally. 
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Within reasonable limits, it is not so much the 
cost of fertilizer as it is the opportunity to make a 
profit that counts. The fertilizer manufacturer, from 
the standpoint of continuing and expanding his busi- 
ness, earnestly desires to manufacture and sell the fer- 
tilizer that will make the biggest profit for the farmer. 


PENNSYLVANIA 100% ON CANNED FOODS WEEK 


RESIDENT Chas. G. Summers, Jr., of the Penn- 
P sylvania Canners Association, is able to report 

100 per cent on the allotment of $1,700.00 for — 
Canned Foods Week. The following firms have con- 
tributed to make this amount: 

J. H. Anderson & Sons, Sunnyburn, Pa. 

Samuel Bollinger & Sons, Porters Siding, Pa. 

Burgoon & Yingling, Gettysburg, Paa. 

H. F. Dodrer & Sons, Littlestown, Pa. 

F. L. Eby & Sons, Littlestown, Pa. 

S. M. Fife, Airville, Pa. 

Flinchbaugh & Leber, Red Lion, Pa. 

Hanover Canning Co., Hanover, Pa. 

H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. B. Hyson, Bridgeton, Pa. 

Keystone Mushroom Co., Coatesville, Pa. 

Kingsdale Cang. Co., Littlestown, Pa. 

Knouse & Fohl Canning Co., Peach Glen, Pa. 

Krumrine & Harner, Littlestown, Pa. 

Lineboro Cang. Co., Inc., Lineboro, Md.-Pa. 

Littlestown Cang. Co., Littlestown, Pa. 

O. M. Matthias, Littlestown, Pa. 

S. H. Mayers & Son, Littlestown, Pa. 

Melrose Cang. Co., Littlestown, Pa. 

Wm. S. Menges, Littlestown, Pa. 

C. H. Musselman Co., Biglerville, Pa. 

Myers Cang. Co., Spring Grove, Pa. 

P. J. Ritter Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Edward G. Ruff, Delta, Pa. 

W. Scott Silver, Nottingham, Pa. 

R. D. Snyder & Co., Delta, Pa. 

Charles G. Summers, Jr., Inc., New Freedom, Pa. 

Whiteford Pkg. Co., Inc., Cardiff, Md.-Pa. 

D. E. Winebrenner Co., Hanover, Pa. 


MASSACHUSETTS CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


canners have organized a 
state association to be known as Massachusetts 
Canners, Inc. Officers elected for the new or- 
ganization are: President, Marcus L. Urann, United 
Cape Cod Cranberry Company; Seecretary-Treasurer, 
F. L. Harding, William Underwood Company; Direc- 
tors, Victor A. Friend, Friend Brothers; J. C. DeMille, 
Boston Food Products Company; A. W. Lincoln, Brook- 
field Orchards Company. The President and Secre- 


tary-Treasurer will be ex-officio members of the 
Board. 


—Since 1913— 


Reference: National Bank of Baltimore 
CANNED FOODS BROKERS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Inc. 


200-202 E. Lombard St. at Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 
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The Best Beet 
for 
Canning 


HARRIS — STRAIN 


Detroit Dark Red Beet 


Leading canners have found that the Harris 
Special Strain of Detroit Dark Red Beet is the 
very finest beet that they can possibly grow. The 
seed is allof ourown growing and the result of 
many years of careful selection for type, color and 
yield. Wecan confidently state that there is no better 
strain to be obtained at any price. 


The beets, (photograph above,) are globe shaped, 
have small tops and fine tap roots. The color is 
uniformly deep red and the quality is very fine. 


Referring to atest of strains of Detroit Dark Red 
Beets from the most prominent seed growers in 
the country, held at Senaca Castle, N. Y., the 
Ontario County (N. Y.) Farm Bureau News wrote: 
‘“‘The results obtained in this test indicate that the Joseph 
Harris Company (own strain) is superior to the other strains 
of the Detroit Dark Red Variety. It gave a net increase of 
from 2.3 tons to 3.3 tons per acre over the other strains. This 
strain also had the most desirable quality and texture and 
the highest percentage without white ringlets or streaks.’ 


Write for prices. We will be glad to quote on your requirements. 


TOMATOES OF OUR OWN GROWING 
Harris’ Throughbred Strains of 
BONNY BEST 
JOHN BAER 
Are of the very highest quality 
Also a limited supply of the new, 
MARGLOBE 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO. INC. 
MORETON FARM COLDWATER, N. Y. 


Planters 
Better Baskets 


See our booth at the 


Chicago Convention 


We will be represented by 
Mr. O. W. French 


Planters Mfg. Co., Inc. 


5g Field Hamper Portsmouth, Va. 


WAREHOUSING 


Field and Metropolitan warehousing, the first 
merging into the latter if desired. 


FINANCING 
Loans arranged thro’ affiliated organization at lowest 
rates consistant with collateral available. 


SERVICE 
General information, available thro’ wide 
spread contacts with producers and consum- 
ers, a Service we offer to clients. 


GUARDIAN WAREHOUSING COMPANY 
222 West Adams Street 
Chicago. 


Climinate causes 
of flats and'sours’ 
G insure sanitary 
cleanliness ~~~ 


Cleans Clean 
Sanitary Cleaner 


The | B-Ford Co., Sole Manufacturers, Wyandotte, Mich. 


BERLIN HAPMAN | 
MACHINERY 


AM Single Unit or A Complete Canning Plant’ 
BERLIN, WISCONSIN 


Sanitary cans, lithograph- 
ed or plain—for all your 


CANS 
canning needs. 


WHEELING CAN COMPANY, 


Wheeling, West Virginia 


; 
VA < 4 
Lis 
— 
| 
ie 
Ask your supply man /or 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale— Machinery 


For Sale—Seed 


FOR SALE— 
1-No. 5 style C. Peerless No. 10 Exhauster 
1-Jeffrey-Wescott Peeling Table 
1-M & S Potted Meat Filler 
1-Kern Finisher 
1-Ayars Universal Tomato Filler 


Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Third & Dillon Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Cheap. 


1-7x7 American Blower Upright Steam Engine 
1-No. 6 Morgan Naling Machine 
1-Tall Size Knapp Labeling Machine 
1-Baby Size Burt Casing Machine 
1-Mojonnier Unit complete with Polisher for tall 
size cans 
1-400 Gal. capacity Progress Homogenizer 
Quantity wooden box shooks, tall size 
Other canning equipment and supplies 
If interested write immediately 
Arctic Dairy Products Co., 
717 N. Clinton St., Grand Ledge, Mich. 


FOR SALE - We are dismantling a Viner Station and 
offer 3 Chisholm-Scott Viners with White Feeders to- 
gether with Field Conveyors, Scales and all equip- 
ment for Viner Stations, including steam engine and 


boiler. 
Oswego Preserving Co., 
Oswego, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Eight Anderson-Barngrover Six Hundred 
Can Continuous Cookers, fully equipped with tem- 
perature controls and recording thermometers. Will 
sellin units of two, four, six and eight. Wire or 


write, 
Kentucky Canning Co., 
Paris, Ky. 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED—To purchase one used No. 81 Bliss Auto- 
State price and general con- 


matic Double Seamer. 
dition of equipment. 


Address Box A-1533 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—To purchase one Tomato Cooker for No. 10 
Must be in good condi- 


cans, also one Exhaust Box. 
tion. Name lowest cash price on same. 


Address Box A-1539 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—To buy Knapp Labeler adjustable for No. 2 


and No. 3 cans. 
Address Box A-1540 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED-—String Bean Blancher and Cutter. 
The C. H. Musselman Co., 
Biglerville, Pa. 


FOR SALE—100Ibushels Country Gentleman. 
100 busuels§Storvill’s Evergreen Seed Corn. 
1000 bushels Narrow Grain Seed Corn. Prices and 
samples at your request. 


H. M. Crites & Co., 
Circleville, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—IndianatCanners}Association Indiana-Balti- 
more Tomato Seed that we offer, subject to previous 
sale, at $4.00 per pound c. o. d. or cash with order. 
This is the Seed we have been so successfully growing 
and improving for many years under the supervision 
of Purdue University Agricultural Experiment Station, 
and has attained a wonderful reputation. Nothing is 
spared that will aid in raising the high standard of 
this seed. Indiana Canners Association, 

Kenneth N. Rider, 


Secretary, Matthews, Indiana. 


SEED CORN—Extra Early Country Gentleman. Mich- 
igan grown and acclimated. Selected by us for a long 
number of years for earliness, quality and yield. 
Write for prices. 


W. R. Roach & Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Tomato Seed. Radebaugh and Marglobe 
Tri-State grown seed, produced from parent seed stock 
furnished direct by the originator of each variety. 
This seed is grown and produced under the supervi- 
sion of the University of Maryland. The advice and 
suggestions of Federal authorities in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are also followed. Every effort 
is exercised and every precaution is taken to produce 
prime seed of the best known canning varieties. The 
Marglobe being wilt resistent is recommended for all 
localities in which wilt is prevalent. 

Prices, Radebaugh $4.00 per pound, Marglobe $5.00 
per pound, cash with order or ¢. o. d. 
Direct inquiries to F. M. Shook, Field Secretary. 


Easton, Md. 


FOR SALE—400 Bu. Burpee Stringless Green Pod 
Beans, Idaho Grown, 100 Bu. Giant Stringless Green 
Pod Beans, Idaho Grown, 1927 crop, high germina- 
tion. Price and sample on request. 

W. E. Robinson & Company, 
Bel Air, Md. 


FOR SALE—2000 bushels Alaska and 1000 bushels Per- 
fection Seed Peas, 1927 crop, Wisconsin grown excell- 
ent quality, field rogued and hand picked seed, true 
to name and type. Equal to any Seed produced any- 
where by any Seedsman. Will have samples at the 


Auditorium Hotel, Chicago during the Convention. 


Valders Canning,Co., 
Valders, Wisco sin 
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TOMATO SEED—John Baer variety of the Professor 
Starr strain. Prominent experiment station says ‘‘the 
highest yielding variety in this year’s test.’’ Write for 
prices and samples. 

W. R. Roach & Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


For Sale--Factories 


FOR SALE—Three going factories adjacent, well locat- 
ed, thoroughly equipped, central Indiana. Present pro- 
duction tomatoes and pulp, established trade for entire 
output. Arrangements for growing of other canning 
crops can be made. Other business interests preclude 
present owner personally directing operations. Will 
make unusually attractive proposition on one or all 
and if desired continue holding an interest with experi- 
enced party capable of taking over production manage- 
ment. Unusual opportunity for right party. 


Address Box A-1535 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Canning Factoryof the late L. P. Haviland 
including machinery, established brands and good will. 


L. P Haviland Canning Co., Inc. 
Camden, Oneida Co., N. Y. 


FOR SALE--One line Corn Plant, complete, at Mount 
Pleasant, Del. 
Canning Plant at Aberdeen, Md., tomatoes, Tomato 
pulp and corn. 
Ice Plant at Aberdeen, Md. 
H. P. Strasbaugh, 
Aberdeen, Md. 


Positions— Wanted 


WANTED Position as manager or processor. A strictly reliable 
quality packer of peas and full line of vegetables, fruits and table 
condiments in tin and glass. Qualified to make plans for new 
plant or remodeling. Married man with family and 39 years of 
age. A-1 references as to ability, moral integrity, dependability 
and reliability. Available for immediate engagement. 

Address Box B-1528 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—By married man as manager or superin- 
tendent of a plant packing Tomatoes, general line of Fruits and 
Berries, Corn or Peas. Can install, operate and repair modern 
machinery used in such plants. Best references. Available at once. 

Address Box B-1532 dare of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Young man now employed as manager of 
Fruit and Vegetable canning plant would like to make change on 
January lst. Have been in present position nine years, but future 
does not offer opportunity for advancement. Will consider any 
position of responsibility that will offer a good future. 

Address Box B-1530 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as assistant bacteriologist. Young man, coll- 
ege graduate. Thorough knowledge bacteriology, chemistry. 
Two years experience. 

G. H. Kenndy, 1739 G St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


POSITION WANTED—Superintendent wants position anywhere. 
This man is a quality pea packer and American machine operator. 
Best of references. 

Address Box B-1538 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED-—By canner of 30 years experience on all 
kinds of fruits and vegetables bar none. Best of reference from 
past employers. Well acquainted with all canning machinery 
and can install same if desired. If interested, 

Address Box B-1542 care of The Canning Trade. 
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POSITION WANTED—As expert processor. Have had fifteen 
years experience in the canning of chicken and meat products, 
both tin and glass, soups, chinese products, etc. Have had charge 
of the purchasing of all raw materials, perfecting formulae and 
installing of complete plant equipment. 

Address Box B-1537 care of Tne Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—By married man 39, with long standing 
reputation as factory manager. Has been associated with one of 
the largest canners for the last seven years packing a full line. 
Have had a life’s experience and know the business from A to Z, 
including field work. Know how to produce quality at a minimum 
cost and thoroughly experienced on factory equipment and install- 
ation. Open for position as manager superintendent or produc- 
tion manager. A-1 references. 

Address Box B-1543 care of The Canning Trade. 


Help Wanted 


WANTED Manager for one line corn plant One who can invest 
a few thousand dollars. Plant is capitalized very low, in good 
condition and located in the heart of the Ohio corn belt. Splendid 
opportunity for right man. Responsible business man interested 
in plant. 

Address Box B-1536 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Man having experience in manufacturing and selling 
cans for various food products; one with ability to put over a 
new proposition. Give education, experience, references and 
salary expected. 

Address B-1541 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—You to take advantage of our liberal offer of a six 
months course in up-to-date methods, processes and formulas of 
a full line of commerical and home canning for fifty dollars. For 
further particular address, 

Commerical Canning Courses, Inc., 
1938 W. Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Here's a better way 
to wash tomatos 


HOROUGH washing 

with minimum waste 
is possible with Monarch 
Rotary Washers because 
the revolving reel is made 
up of round bars and the 
fruit is not subjected to 
“any cutting surfaces. 


Monarch 
Rotary 


Washer 


Literature explains. 


S.O.RANDALL'S SON 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Syrupers Exhausters Continuous Cookers, etc. 
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CAN PRICES 


Canning and 


1928 Season Prices 


Preserving Plant 


The American Can Company announces the 

following term contract prices, F.O.B. its 
‘ For Sale. factories, for Standard Sizes of Sanitary 
Cans for the Central and Eastern parts of 


the United States: 
We offer, for sale, our factory 


situated at North East, Pa., 


which iS fifteen miles west of 
Westfield, N. Y. and fifteen 28.14 « 

miles east of Erie, Pa., on the | 
N.Y. Central and Nickel Plate | | 
Railroads. 


This plant is located in the pro- 
ductive Lake Erie Fruit Belt; 


is ideally situated and fully. BLISS 


equipped to handle Asparagus, HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC 
Berries, Cherries, Beans, ‘To- CAN MAKING MACHINERY 
matoes, Ketchup, Chili Sauce 

P, Thread Rolling 
and Apples. Greenhouses, fac- “Bliss” No. 219 Thread Roller 
| 4B We build a 1 ber of ma- 
to ry buildings, brick wa rehouse 

: 1 tal articles. The Bliss No. 219 
and equipment in excellent 34 to 
condition. 414” in diameter and up to 2” in 


height is of exceedingly simple 
design and rugged construction. 
It is the ideal machine for manu- 
For Price, Terms, etc., Address, facturers of cans with threaded 
caps. On some classes of work a 
production of 125 or more a min- 


STITTVILLE CANNING CO. ute is obtained. 
41 Martin Building, Builders of the 300 a minute line 
E. W. BLISS CO. 


’ Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago, Cincinnati 
Sales Offices { Philadelphia, New Haven, Rochester , 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. Baltimore (unless 
otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. ****Many canners get higher prices for their goods; some few 


may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the general market at this date. 
Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: ( hos. J. Meehan & Co. (8) A. E. a & Co. 
New York prices corrected by our Special PR Re yIn column headed N. Y. indicates f. o. 


Canned Vegetables CANNED VEGETABLES PRICES—Cont’d 


) Howard E. Jones & Co. 
. factory. 


CANNED FRUITS—Continued 


ASPARAGUS*—(Calif.) 
Balto. SAVERKRAUT? Selected Yellow, No. 3... 
White Mammoth, No. 24... Standard, No. 2 80 _.90 Pies, Unpeeled, No. 1:10 1.20 
Large, No. 2% No. 3 1.05 1.20 Unpeeled, 
ue No. 10 3.25 3.75 Peeled, No. 10 4.75 4.90 
Green Mammoth, No. Standard, No. 2 1.00 1.15 
No. 2% 1.40 1.45 : 
Na Seconds, No. 3, Water 
1.45 1.55 No. 3, in Syr 1.70 
SUCCOTASH} — No. ‘in “Syrup 1.20 
5 ta vo 1.80 
sta. (Green Corn, Dried Limas) ....... 1.30 
BAKED BEANS} (Triple) No. 2 (with Tomatoes). 1.35 — 
Plain, No. 1 55 65 No. 10... 

No. 2 SWEET POTATOES} PINEAPPLE* 

No. 3 Standard, No. 2 Bahama, Sliced, Extra, No. 2......1.75 
In Sauce, 18 0z 15 85 No. 2% 1.10 1.15 Grated, Extra, No. 1.75 seveeee 

No. 2 80 .90 No. 3 1.20 1.30 Sliced, Extra Std., No. 2... 

No. 3 1.40 1.55 No. 10 3.75 4.00 Grated, Extra Std., No. 2. aceaese aoceens 

No. 10 4.50 5.00 Sliced, Extra, N 2 

BEANS} Sliced, Extra, No. 2.. 
Stringless, Std. Cut Green, No. 2.1.20 1.25 Sliced; 1.75 

Std. Who. Gr., No. 2........ Shredded Syrup, No. 10... 9.50 

Std. Cut Wax, No. F. O, Crushed, Extra, No. 7.25 10.00 

Std. White reen, No. 10...... ed, ater, No. 2.. 
Red Kidney, Sta. Nov 90 1.00 Red, Syrup, No. 2... 

No 2% | 1:20 sites Preserved, No. 1 

-15, 5 oxtra, Preserved, No. 
3 F. Co 130 Extra, Preserved, No. 2. 
No. 16. 4.00 4.00 Standard, Water, No. 10.. 13.00 

Whole, No. 425 O. B. Co 3.60 3.90 FOR SALAD* 

Sliced, No. 10 4.50 5.00 TOMATO PUREE ancy, No. 2% ecnces 3.80 
CARROTS? Std, No. 1, 50.60 NO. LOS 13.75 
St. Sliced, No. 2 -90 1.00 std. No. 1, ‘Trimmings: Canned Fish 
Sliced, No. 10 4.00 4.50 Xo. : HERRING ROE* 

. Trimmings... 3.00 3.40 
Std. Diced, No. 2 = 1.00 10 oz. 1.00 1.10 

Diced, No. 10 4.00 4.75 Canned Fruits 19 02 oboe 
CORN? APPLES*—F. O. B. Factory 

Co Michigan, No. 4.50 «Standard, No. 2, Factory, 18 oz. 1.50 1.60 

Std. Crushed | Standard No, 2% 2.50 2.30 Standards, 4 oz 1.30 1.45 

B. Choice, No. 2% 2.85 2.75 5 Oz. 1.40 1.55 

Bx. Sta. Crushed, 1.10 Fancy, No. 3% 2.60 2.70 

105 SLACKBERRIESS Selects, 6°02 2.40 

Standard, No. 2 3 SALMON* 7 

Split, No. 3 1.00 1.15 No. 3 Red Alaska, Tall, No 3.50 3.25 

Split No 3°95 3'60 No. 10. 6.25 Flat, No. 

Standard, No. 2 95 BLUEBERRIESS§ Pink "Tah, 

10 Maine, No. 2 2,50 Flat, No. 1 ra 

y; 4 No. 1 0 1 2 00 1 00 Flat, No. % 2. 65 

CHERRIESS§ Chums, Tall“. 

OKRA AND TOMATOES} Standard, Red, Water, 1.40 1.55 Medium Red, Tall 
Standard, No. 2 1.36 1.30 White Syrup, SHRIMP* 

No. 10 Extra Preserved, No. 1.65 1.80 Dry, NO. 1.70 

onan Red Pitted, No. 10 13.00 13.25 WEE, 1.85 1.75 
+ Sour Pitted SARDINES—Domestic, per Case 
No. 1 Sieve, N No. 2 1.60 Standard 2.50 F. O. B. Eastport, Me., '27 pack 

mere, 1.15 1.15 Standard, No. 2 1.10 1.20 % Mustard, Keyless : 
B. ; 1.10 California Sta California, %. per 
No. 4 Sieve, No 1.0... 6.00 6.00 2:40 White, \s 
J. Std. No. 4 Sieve, ‘No. .80 Extra Sliced Yellow, 1 1.20 White, %s 13.50 15.00 
BK. J. Ex. Std. No. 2 Sieve, Nor -90 Standard White. No. 2....... 1.46 1:3 White, 1 
PUMPKIN¢ Extra Standard White, No. 3... 1.75 1.90 Blue Fin, 1s 
Standard, No. 3 1 Seconds, White, No. -30 1.45 Striped, % F 

No. 10 Standard Yellow, No. 1.40 1.55 Striped, 1s 
quash, No. Extra Standard Yellow, No. 3... 1.90” Yellow, Is 14.50 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Buyers Have Been Active in Getting Bargains—The 
Market Advancing—Goods in Firm Hands. 
Tomatoes Advancing—Buyers Want 
Corn—Scramble for String 
Beans—Peas Improving. 


HE GAME OPEN—Buying had been quiet in can- 
[ ned foods for so long that many have concluded 
that the active buying, which all knew must come, 
would not open until after the big Chicago Convention. 
This was a bad guess, however, as the big guns among 
the buyers saw that their opportunity lay in getting 
the pick of the goods before all were after them. So 
for the past week or more they have been quietly tak- 
ing over every lot of goods they could induce to come 
their way at the ruling prices, and if reports are true 
they have coralled a big amount of the surplus. In 
this game, as in every other one, the thing to know is 
the time when to get in, and they have gotten in and 
now all the slow movers aré rushing to get a share of 
it. Naturally prices on canned foods are advancing, 
and they can be counted upon to continue to advance, 
because the number of distributors who need canned 
foods badly is large. 


Out of this the holders of canned foods should see 
their opportunity. Market-wise canners will put up 
their goods 5c to 10c per dozen and especially if the 
quality is desirable, and as a matter of fact not a few 
holders of good No. 2 standard tomatoes have moved 
their figures to 90c, and they are not concerned over 
the fact that some other canners are selling below that 
figure. In fact they rather welcome the news, because 
it means that their time is just that much closer. They 
do not mind waiting a while for their turn at selling, 
if it means more money for the goods, and they have 
every reason to believe that it will mean more money. 
In plain language, then, if you have goods of a quality 
do not be afraid to put a proper price on them and hold 
for it. This is particularly true of tomatoes, which are 
proportionately lower in price than the other staples, 
and without any reason for such difference. The mar- 


ket is practically bound to right itself and wipe out 
this inequality. It will do you no good to see this 
come to pass if you have no goods to sell; so wait if you 
can do so, or at least ask the profit you should have and 
do not be discouraged because the buyers do not rush . 
at your offer. They will come back and pay your price, 
and do not let anyone talk you out of that fact. 


The Market—Tomatoes have been in particularly 
good demand, as buyers realize that holdings are light, 
and that they will need stocks. Prices are advancing, 
slowly but surely, and have reached 80c as lowest on 
No. 2s except where some benighted and uninformed 
canner is found. But there has been such a scurrying 
to find these sleepy ones that nearly all of them are now 
awake. The going market on this size is 85c to 90c. 
No. 3s have moved above $1.20, but they have not yet 
struck their pace. When the buyers learn how few of 
this size remain unsold they will jump, and jump rap- 
idly. No. 10s are $3.75 to $4, but are not likely to stay 
there long. They ought to be worth $4.50. No. 1s are 
quoted from 50c up. 


Corn—Has been in fair demand and the market is 
firming up. It seems that retailers’ demands are 
strong for this article and the distributors are carrying 
only light ameunts. Anything under $1.10 for stand- 
ard cream corn is not seriously considered by canners, 
and there are some who are holding this item for very 
much better prices. They believe that canned corn is 
going to $1.25. 

Beans—There seems to be a grand scramble for 
any string beans worth having. Searching parties are 
out looking for them, but when any lots are discovered 
they find that the holders have moved their ideas of 
price up another nickel, and who can blame them? The 
end of the pile is easily within sight, and the last buy- 
ers will have to pay for their wait. Under $1.20 for 
standard cut green beans is met with a compassionate 
smile, a smile of pity. It takes more than that to in- 
duce a parting with their small holdings. And after 


they have sold we have had canners tell us that they 
“kicked themselves” for letting them go at the price. 
We are not in favor of that, however, because when 
you are offered a satisfactory price let the goods go, 
and give the other fellow a chance to make something. 
And that is applicable to all canned foods under the im- 
Keep awake and know 


proving market conditions. 


= 
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what is going on, and sell with your eyes wide open; 
don’t let any one man make your market for you; call 
up others, and among them your fellow-canners, and 
_ find out what is going on. But having decided that the 
offer is satisfactory, don’t “‘beef” when you see the 
market rise 5c. And again we are not speaking of 
beans only, but of all canned foods. 


Peas—The news that the eastern, or, as they are 
more generally referred to, as southern, pea canners 
are well cleaned out of spot peas—not entirely, but well 
down—has caused increased interest. And the clean- 
up of standard peas in every section, throwing the de- 
mand upon the better grades and smaller siftings, is 
doing the whole canned pea market good. During the 
past few months there have been some wonderful bar- 
gains in good peas allowed to go begging for buyers, but 
that is all past now. The pea market is in quite good 
shape and gaining strength. You will find that all our 
quotations have advanced this week as much as 10c and 


15c per dozen. That is a hint to holders as well as to 
buyers. 


Spinach—Here is another item that is getting into 
very strong position. The holdings of this article are 
growing lighter every day, as evidenced by the fact 
that the few California canners who attempted to pack 
some early spinach have had it absorbed as quickly as 
they could offer it. A good article in canned spinach 
sells readily, and No. 3s are now quoted as bottom at 
$1.45. This will no doubt be moved to $1.50 by time 
of our next issue, for spinach prices are practically 
nominal today ; that is, at the pleasure of the seller. 


Fruits—All fruits seem to have taken on new life. 
The news that California had cut its total packs for 
1927 by five million cases made every buyer sit up and 
take notice; and, as a result, the new price lists which 
they have just issued on the coast show either advances 
or complete withdrawals from quotation. And it is 
freely predicted that prices will ‘move higher even on 
such articles as peaches, which many thought would 
drag this season. 


No. 10 apples have moved up in this section and 
are now quoted at $4.50. 


Oysters—The spring-like weather we have had for 
the past fortnight has not been favorable to the raw 
oyster business, and as a result there has been some 
little canning, and the market is off this week in price. 
Next week is convention wek, and if it produces its 
usual blizzard this reduction in price will be short-lived. 


Sardines, shrimp and salmon are holding firm in 
the market, the latter recovering slightly with the ap- 
proach of the Lenten season. Moreover, statistical fig- 


urs upon the salmon pack show it to be in strong posi- 
tion. 


Next week ought to be a quiet week in all canned 
foods markets, because canners, brokers and buyers 
will largely be at the big Chicago Convention. 

50 Years of Service to Canners | 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. | 


( Thos. L. North ) 
11 W. Redwood Street, Baltimore Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


ll Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Ruvers. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Buying Movement Under Way—Big Buyers Have 
Gathered Up the Choice Lots—Tomatoes Ad- 
vancing—Peas Bought Up Well and 
Advancing—Fruits on the 
Advance. 


New York, January 19, 1928. 


UYING—The long-awaited buying movement has 
B gotten under way, and has come about ten days 
earlier than the trade had anticipated. A few of 
the big buyers came into the market in a large way 
over the past week, and had cleaned up much of the 
low-priced offerings of staples before the balance of the 
market realized what was going on. The result has 
been a spurt in buying from many quarters, which has 
had the effect of boosting prices. Jobbers had been 
“tipped off” over and over again that this is just what 
would happen, but many of them failed to profit by 
their knowledge. Tomatoes and peas have shown ad- 
vances, with California fruits showing more firmness 
and pineapple strongly held. 


Tomatoes Higher—Southern tomatoes have shown 
substantial recovery, and the market is in good posi- 
tion. Buying has picked up materially, and it appears 
as though the weaker holdings are definitely cleaned 
up for this season. Current quotations, f. o. b. factory, 
for standard quality, are as follows: 1s, 50 to 55c per 
dozen ; 2s, 80 to 85c; 3s, $1.17!4 to $1.25, and 10s, $3.50 
to $3.75. Demand on the part of local buyers is center- 
ing on 2s and 10s, although the other sizes are reported 
to be coming in for good support from other markets. 
Indiana canners quote 2s standards at 90c per dozen, 
with 3s ranging $1.30 to $1.3214, and 10s offering at 
$4.00 to $4.25 per dozen at canneries. California toma- 
toes are reported in steady to firm position. 


Peas—Buying attributed to some of the larger 
chain stores has stiffened the market considerably. 
Western packers are showing stronger price views, and 
while some standards can still be picked up at $1.05, 
the general asking price appears to be 214 to 5 cents 
per dozen over this figure. Southern canners are also 
showing stronger views, and holding at an inside price 
of $1.10 per dozen in most instances, although this 
price could possibly be beaten at some of the country 
canneries. 


Corn—Buyers apparently do not regard corn as 
being in as good position statistically as is the case with 
peas and tomatoes, and the volume of corn buying has 
not been sufficient to put prices higher. While corn is 
firmer in tone in sympathy with the other lines, stand- 
ards are still offering rather freely at $1.05 per dozen, 
cannery, for either Southern or Western packs. Some 
talk of future prices has been heard, but no general ac- 
tion on futures has been taken as yet. 


California Fruits—The carry-over situation op 
California fruits has improved since the turn of the 
year, and packers have made sizable sales on a number 
of items. According to current reports, peaches are 
still in liberal supply, but on other fruits surplus stocks 
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have been materially reduced, and canners are display- 
ing firmer price views. One result of the recent price 
cuting on the part of some of the California packers 
has been to encourage export buying, and foreign de- 
mand has taken fairly large blocks from the market. 
Peaches are being pushed at retail in this market, es- 
pecially by the chain stores. For example, the A. & P. 
chain this week has been selling Del Monte 214s melba 
halves, averaging six halves to the can, at a price equiv- 
alent to 18 cents per can, the offering being five cans 
for 89 cents. 


Stringless Beans—Recent buying has cleared up 
the $1.05 offerings and bottom on full standard string- 
less beans is not $1.10 per dozen, f. o. b. Southern can- 
neries. According to reports reaching jobbers, can- 
ners’ holdings are not large. There has been fair buy- 
ing of beans during the past week by both the chains 
and wholesale grocers. 


Spinach in Demand—Buyers have been showing 
more interest in offerings of spinach during the past 
few days, and there appears to be a general impression 
that the market is headed upward. Both the Southern 
canners and California packers are holding firm at 
listed prices on this item, with spots in California prac- 
tically non-existant. Some interest is being displayed 
in offerings of spring pack Californias at $1 for Is. 


$1.15 for 2s, $1.30 for 214s, and $4.50 for 10s, at can- 
neries. 


Tuna—Prices are strengthening, in response to 
the general scarcity of stocks, but buyers are not an- 
ticipating their needs on this item. Tuna prices at 
present are above buyers’ ideas by a considerable mar- 
gin, and there is a genera] tendency to operate only in 
hand-to-mouth fashion, save on the lower grades, which 
are getting a good turnover. 


Sardine Trade Slow—Conditions in the sardine 
market have not changed over the past week. Buying 
continues slack on both California and Maine packs, 
but prices are well held, particularly on the latter. 


Salmon—tThe situation on pinks has strengthened 
a little on the Coast, but this has not yet been mirrored 
by the local market. Fairly large stocks were bought 
recently around $1.65 per dozen, f. o. b. Coast, and the 
$1.75 market on spot continues in evidence. Coast 
holders are generally quoting $1.70 and $1.75 for 
prompt shipment. Chums are not in large supply, and 
are strongly held. Trading in reds is confined to small 
lots, at unchanged prices. 


Other Fish—Buyers are in the market for both 
shrimp and oysters in a fair way, but the market is 
closely sold up on both items, with relatively little of- 
fered out of first hands. 


Futures—Prices on a number of items have been 
tentatively named by a few packers, but there is a 
general disposition to ignore the market for packed to 
order goods until convention time. The number of 
canners who have put out prices is large, and the larger 
factors in various lines have not yet made known their 
price ideas as to 1928 packs. There appears to be a 
general sentiment to defer any action on 1928 pack 
canned foods until after the distributors and packers 
have had an opportunity to talk over the outlook, and 
arrive at some decision regarding the probable acreage 
of the various commodities to be contracted for during 
the season. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


New Orders Plentiful—Corn Moving Freely—Standard 
Peas Gone—Better Peas Moving Well—Ware- 
houses Here Cleaned Out of No. 2 To- 
matoes—Some Fine Lima 
Beans. 


Chicago, January 19, 1928. 


ENERAL-Some good shipping weather prevailed 
¢€ all during the past week and wholesale grocers 

have been enabled to clean up an accumulation 
of hold-over orders, and they report an active ac- 
cess of new orders brought by the prospect of safe ship- 
ment. The general demand for staple canned foods 
has been good for the past week, and the market can be 
designated as fairly active. 


Canned Corn—This article has been moving rather 
freely and I have heard of some sales of several blocks 
from canneries to wholesale grocers. Prics are quot- 
able at $1.10 f. o. b. canneries in the Central West for 
good standard quality, and some shading of 214 and 5 
cents per dozen for lots that are packed a little too 
moist or a little too mature to grade as the best stand- 
ard quality. Extra standard grade is quotable at $1.15 
per dozen, f. o. b. canneries, and fancy Country Gentle- 
man corn is held at from $1.25 to $1.35, f. o. b. canne- 
ries, for lots that vary as to price on account of quality 


or as to the deposition of canners to close out their 
holdings. 


Canned Peas—Standard quality of canned peas 
are sold up closely at the canneries, and buyers are tak- 
ing size 3s in standards and extra standards, and will 
probably have to confine business to the smaller sizes 
and higher grades to a considerable extent hereafter 
during the season. The higher grades and qualities 
have been produced more largely than standard grades, 
and scarcely any substandard grade was produced at 
all this past season, and the better grades and smaller 
sizes of canned peas are therefore comparatively 
cheaper than for several years. 

This is fortunate for the canning industry, as it 
insures a full consumption of the output of the canne- . 
ries and thé building up of a demand for canned foods 
based upon taste and preference over “raw” stuff. 
You see I like the word “Raw” until something better 
is found to describe the alleged fresh or green vege- 
tables and fruits. 


Canned Tomatoes—The warehouse holdings of 
standard 2s tomatoes are about closed out in Chicago, 
and I do not hear of any other consignments coming 
forward. A few standard 2s can still be had at 85c ex- 
warehouse Chicago, but only in a limited way. I do not 
hear of any important transactions in canned tomatoes 
for shipment from canneries, though stocks must be 
very low in the warehouses of jobbers. 

Inspections—I have received a sampple of green 
lima beans in No. 10 cans from Taylor & Caldwell, 
Walkerton, Va., for inspection. They specialize on lima 
beans, and the sample I have received is of fancy qual- 
ity. The beans are of a uniform green color and uni- 
form size, very small. They pack several sizes of grad- 
ings in cans of 1s, 2s and 10s. The beans were of fine 


flavor and the canners are to be congratulated upon 
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their excellent work. I have been buying, selling and 


grading green lima beans for many years, and have: 


never sampled any of superior quality. The promoters 
of private labels should get in touch with these canners, 
as they will find something in quality of green limas 
that is not usually easy to find. I do not know whether 
they have any spot stocks or not, as they did not state. 


THE OZARK MARKET 


By OZARKO 
Special Correspondent ‘The Canning Trade.” 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Demand Not Up to What Was Expected—Market 
Prices on Tomatoes—Some Futures Heard of — 
Acreage May Be Reduced—Some. 

Future Bean Business. 


Springfield, Mo., January 19, 1928. 


EATHER—Nice warm weather has prevailed 

throughout the Ozarks during the past week. 

This has been very much the same as is usually 
experienced the first half of April. It is raining now, 
however, and this rain may turn into snow, but this 
won’t be so bad if the temperature don’t run too low. 

Sales—The total sales of spot tomatoes during the 
past week included a number of carlots, but the demand 
has not been as active as canners had expected. There 
have been a few cars spot 2s standard tomatoes sold for 
75c, notwithstanding the fact that most canners are 
holding firm at 80c. No. 214 standards have been sell- 
ing at $1.10, and a few cars of 3s standards at $1.25. 

Market Prices—We can quote the present market 
prices on spot tomatoes, in Missouri and Arkansas, as 
follows: No. 1 standard, 10 oz., 50c doz.; No. 1 tall, 15 
oz. (if obtainable), 70c; No. 2 stds., 80c to 85c doz.; 
No. 214 stds. (limited), $1.10 doz.; No. 3 stds. (very 
few), $1.25 doz.; No. 10 stds. (limited), $3.75 to 4 doz. 
Canners claim with their limited holdings of spot toma- 
toes it is very doubtful as to whether or not they will be 
able to supply the demand that will come during the 
late winter and spring months. 

Future Tomatoes—Just a few canners have placed 
limited offerings of future tomatoes on the market at 
prices listed above for spot tomatoes. A goodly num- 
ber of canners state that they are not yet ready to offer 
any future tomatoes, as they have no tomato acreage 
contracted for the coming season’s pack. 

Tomato Acreage—If canners in the Ozarks carry 
out their statements made during the period of the an- 
nual Convention there will be a reduction in the tomato 
acreage for the 1928 pack of tomatoes. It is already 
known that a number.of canners who have been pack- 
ing tomatoes for several years past will not operate 
their plants the coming season. This will mean a re- 
duction, at least to the extent of their former acreage. 

Spot Green Beans—There are just a few cars of 
spot cut stringless green beans left in our district un- 
sold. Prices are held firm. No. 2 size $1.05 to $1.10; 
No. 10 size, $5.25 to $5.50, f. o. b. shipping points. 

Future Beans—Several canners have placed offer- 
ings of future stringless green beans on the market at 
the following range of prices: No 2 cut, 95c; No. 10 
cut, $4.75; No. 2 whole, $1.10; No. 10 whole, $5.50, 
f. o. b. factory points, Arkansas or Missouri. The qual- 
ity of green beans packed now in the Ozarks is bringing 
repeat orders wherever these beans are sold. While 
some packs may not run better than standards, we find 
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other packs that will run uniformly extra standards to 
near fancy. There are indications of an increase in the 
green bean acreage for 1928 pack. 


Future Blackberries—Just a few canners will pack 
blackberries the coming season. The extent of the pack 
always depends entirely upon the crop sason, as we 
sometimes have a total failure of the blackberry crop. 
Some canners are willing to book orders on blackber- 
ries in water, in enamel-lined cans, on a “subject to 
pack” contract, No. 2 size, $1.20 to $1.25; No. 10 size, 
$6.00 to $6.25. The pack in the No. 10 size will likely 
be limited to cover orders sold as futures. 


Canned Foods Week—The canners of the Ozarks 
contributed their full quota for the coming Canned 
Foods Week during the annual convention of the 


Ozark Canners Association, held here in Springfield 
the first week in June. 


National Convention—There are indications that 
a larger number of canners from the Ozarks will attend 
the National Canners Convention at Chicago next week 
than has been the usual custom in years past, when con- 
ventions were held in the Eastern States. Canners 
generally seem to show an earnest desire to improve 
their packs of food products in every way possible, and 
they figure they will obtain some valuable information 
by attending this national meeting. 


Resolution—In our last week’s report we made 
mention of a resolution which was passed during the 
annual convention of the Ozark Canners Association. 
We find that we, in a manner, misquoted on this reso- 
lution, and we take this opportunity to quote his reso- 


lution in full, which was unanimously carried, and is 
as follows: 


“Whereas, The food broker renders a distinct ser- 
vice to the members of the Association in the selling of 
canned foods, in which he earns his brokerage, and 

Whereas, The buyers renders no service to entitle 
him to any like compensation ; therfore, be it 

Resolved, That the officers, directors and members 
of the Ozark Canners Association deplore the tendency 
on the part of a few buyers to endeavor to buy direct, 
and demand an unearned brokerage. Whether this ef- 
fort is made by direct negotiations or through a com- 
pany organized for this specific purpose, it is deemed 
unfair practice, and this organization distinctly disan- 


vroves and condemns this effort as being unfair to all 
buyers of our products.” 


Brokers—It is very evident from the reading of 
the above rsolution that the members of the Ozark Can- 
ners Association fully appreciate the service of good 
brokers as an important factor in marketing of their 
finished products. This resolution shows loyalty on the 
part of the canners to the brokers, and members of that: 


fraternity certainly appreciate the stand taken by the 
canners. 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 


“A Complete Course in Canning.” 
5th Edition 386 Pages Price $10.00: 
Published by THE CANNING TRADE. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


New Price Lists Show Cleaned Up Stocks—Peaches and 
Apricots Firm Again—Winter Packer Spinach 
Meets With Good Demand—A Can- 
ner Summarizes the Situa- 

tion—Coast Notes. 


San Francisco, January 19, 1928. 


EW PRICES-—New lists have been brought out by 
N several California packers since the first of the 

year, but in general these show but comparatively 
few price changes. Prices remain about the same as 
for several weeks, but there have been numerous with- 
drawals, and the lists of some canners are badly broken. 
Some canners have made slight advances of late in 
Bartlett pears, particularly in No. 10s, which seem in 
light supply. The offering of peaches and apricots at 
concessions, which was noticeable in December, seems 
to have died down, and list prices are being quite firmly 
adhered to again. 

Spinach—Some fall and winter spinach has been 
packed in the southern part of the state and in the Sa- 
linas Valley, and this has met with a ready sale, de- 
spite the fact that the quality is not considered as good 
as that packed in the spring. The late pack has been 
sold largely on the basis of $1.40 for No. 214 and $4.75 
for No. 10, or quite a bit below the prices quoted on 
spot stocks of the spring pack. Very little of the latter 
is available in the San Francisco market, and stocks 
in first hands seem confined to one or two packers, with 
the No. 214 size about all there is to be had. These 
limited holdings are being held rather firmly at $1.55. 
Several canners are quoting prices on the 1928 pack for 
March, April and May delivery as follows: No. 1, $1; 
No. 2, $1.15; No. 214, $1.35, and No. 10, $4.50. Some 
rather heavy sales have been made, one firm reporting 
having already sold more canned spinach than it packed 
during the season of 1926. 

The Situation—F. E. Booth, President of the F. E. 
‘Booth Co., San Francisco, recently commented on the 
canned foods business of this firm as follows: “With 
the exception of canned asparagus, we shall go into 
1928 with no carry-over stocks whatever, which is al- 
ways a point canners try hard to reach. Low prices for 
all our canned foods packed have stimulated consump- 
tion a good deal, and we feel confident of doing a larger 
volume in 1928 than for several years past. The essen- 
tial thing, as we see it, is to keep the costs down and let 
the public continue to increase consumption. High 
prices will not accomplish this. How to care for the 
tremendous growing crops of most fruit items, espe- 
cially cling peaches, is a difficult problem, and will re- 
quire the most thoughtful and honest attention of both 
grower and canner, but the problem should be solved. 
In regard to canned sardines, one of our important 
items, low prices for several years past have enabled 
this splendid food product to get into the Oriental mar- 
kets, where fish and rice constitute the principal diet. 
The California oval sardines are sold all over the world 
and usually at a rate per pound less than the fresh 
fish sell for in those Oriental markets. There should, 
therefore, be no limit to this business. 

The annual report of the F. E. Booth Company for 
the fiscal year ending November 30, 1927, showed net 
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earnings more substantial than during the past three 
years, with the result that the surplus has been in- 
creased from $1,066,855 in 1926, to $1,119,523 in 1927. 
Last year net earnings were more than seven times the 
dividend requirements on the outstanding preferred 
stock. 

Good Year—The California Packing Corporation is 
experiencing a splendid year, with sales of record vol- 
ume, and it is thought that earnings for the year will be 
fully equal to those of last year, when they amounted 
to $5.17 ashare. This concern now has a wider variety 
of products than ever, and some of the products outside 
the major lines are selling at advanced prices. Heavy 
shipments continue to be made, and inventories are 
very light. The fiscal year of the concern ends Febru- 
ary 28. 

Salmon—Very little business is being done on 
Alaska red salmon in the Pacific Coast markets, stocks 
being very light with prices at a high level. Buyers 
seem willing to pay about $2.75 a dozen, but holders are 
demanding $3, with the result that sales are few and 
far between. Pink salmon is also getting into small 
compass, and prices are gradually climbing upward. 
This fish opened at $1.35 a dozen, but sales have been 
made recently at $1.6714. 

Coast Notes—Owing to.the low prices iii 
last season for cling peaches, the 1927 peach crop 
brought growers but $10,675,000 for the 527,000 tons 
harvesed, as compared with $21,099,000 for 541,000 
tons in 1926. The total value of all fruit and field crops 
for the state was $386,562,000, according to Federal 
State Statistician E. E. Kaufman. 

A careful study is being made of pears at the Uni- 
versity of California College of Agriculture with a view 
of finding new market outlets for the fruit. The over- 
production of cling peaches, prunes and raisins is 
looked upon as being a prevision of what may occur in 
the case of pears if the market is not enlarged. During 
the past season crushed pears and pear pulp were can- 
ned semi-commercially in order to carry out tests of the 
possibilities of using pears in the manufacture of can- 
dies, ices, ice-creams and milk shakes. The work had 
the active co-operation of the California Pear Growers’ 
Association, the H. G. France Co., Libby, McNeill & 
Libby and the Hunt Bros. Packing Company. Work of 
a similar nature has been carried on with prunes and 
considerable success has been met with a prune puree. 
The fruit for the test packs, and much of the needed 
funds, were furnished by the California Prune and 
Apricot Growers Association. 

The Kern Grocery Company, a wholesale branch 
of J. W. Newbauer & Co., of San Francisco, maintained 
at Bakersfield, Cal., has been purchased by the West- 
ern States Grocery Company. 

The pool formed in 1919 by stockholders of the 
Haiku Fruit and Packing Company to prevent a large 
Eastern packing concern from acquiring control of this 
pineapple packing concern, has been dissolved, and no 
difference now exists between classes of common stock 
in this concern. 

A warehouse of the Foothill Canning Company, at 
Mountain View, Cal., was destroyed by. fire recently, 
with a loss to canned fruit estimated at $40,000. 

H. E. McConnaughey, vice-president and manager 
of the San Francisco sales office of the Hawaiian Pine- 
apple Company, Ltd., left for the East the second week 
in January to confer with President James D. Dole, 
who is in Boston. Mr. MacConnaughey plans to at- 
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tend the National Convention at Chicago, and upon his 
return to San Francisco may make a trip to the Ha- 
waiian Islands. 

The plant of the California Co-operative Canne- 
ries, at Hollister, Cal., may be reopened for next sea- 
son’s crop. 

The Blue’n Gold Milk Products Co. has been incor- 
porated at San Francisco, Cal., with a capital stock of 
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$200,000, by G. Raab, J. Anderson and C. F. Johnson. 
The announcement has been made that Reid, Mur- 
dock & Co. will establish a distributing plant at Port- 
land, Oregon, and that it may operate several canneries 
in the Pacific Northwest. 
Arthur Anderson has purchased the interests of 


be A. Tyler in the American Packing Co., Reedsport, 
al. 


What Canned Food Distributors are Doing 


American Wholesale Grocers Association Launches Probe on Hand-to-Mouth Bying and 
Its Effects Upon the Food Industry—Chain Stores Secure Stay In Operation of 
Georgia Tax Laws—Small Orders Costly to Jobbers—Notes of the Industry 


AND-TO-MOUTH BUYING—The American Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association is launching what promises to be one 
of the most interesting and informative investigations into 
present-day jobbing problems, having undertaken a study of the 
causes and effects of hand-to-mouth buying in the wholesale 
grocery business. Announcing the survey, J. H. McLaurin, 
president of the American, writes: “There has been much dis- 
cussion during the past three years of the business policy among 
wholesalers and retailers of buying only for immediate needs, 
i. e., ‘hand-to-mouth’ buying. This is regarded as a more or 
less permanent policy by many, and it seems important for us 
to look carefully into the matter. Has this policy entered ex- 
tensively into the grocery field, and if so, what the effects and 
changes resulting therefrom? Only from wholesalers them- 
selves can these facts be learned. It is believed that the collec- 
tion and analysis of this information, and such conclusions as 
may be drawn from it, will fully justify our effort. We earn- 
estly ask you, therefore, for your co-operation in this matter, by 
making prompt replies. We hope to receive from our member- 
ship a 100 per cent response to these inquiries, and we shall 
summarize the replies when received, and draw from them for 
your benefit such conclusions as they seem to warrant. These 
conclusions will be submitted to you as one of a series of valu- 
able pamphlets.” The questions asked by the American follow: 
1—Have your own purchasing policies changed during re- 
cent years as to: (a) Frequency of purchases; (b) Size of or- 
ders; (c) Frequency of deliveries; (d) Reasons for changes. 
2—Have your selling policies changed as to: (a) Frequency 
of sales to retailers; (b) Size of orders from retailers; (c) Fre- 
quency of delivery; (d) To what causes do you attribute these 
changes? 

38—Do you, and is it your opinion that retailers also carry 
smaller inventories? 

4—Has there been a noticeable increase or decrease in drop 
shipments in this period? 

5—Remarks: Comments on any changes in policies or prac- 
tices in this connection will be welcomed. 

Chains Stay Georgia Tax Law—Chain store interests have 
been successful in staying, for the present, operation of the new 
Georgia tax law imposing a levy on every store in excess of five 
operated in the State by any one organization. The Superior 
Court of Fulton County, Georgia, has issued a temporary in- 
junction restraining the State from collecting the taxes on chain 
stores, pending a hearing on the matter, which is scheduled for 
February 4. The action of the court was taken on a petition by 
a number of chain organizations, including the A. & P. The 
chains charge that the tax is discriminatory in that it penalizes 
corporations owning stores in various parts of the State, and 
in addition charged that the new law is unconstitutional. The 
hearing scheduled for February 4 is in effect a preliminary 
hearing, in that the case seems headed for the State Supreme 
Court, and probably higher in the event that the chains lose out. 
The A. & P. has 195 stores in Georgia, and the Rogers-Peachtree 
Grocery Company 278 stores. In addition, a number of stores 
are operated in the State by other chains. The tax on each 
store in excess of five owned by any one corporation is $250 per 
store. It is evident that the chain stores will make an effort 
to stop the anti-chain legislation which has developed in various 
States legislatures, and that a determined attempt will be made 
to stop enforcement of the new Georgia law, or to make a test 
case out of it in the event that the measure is sustained in the 
State courts. A definite attempt has been and is being made to 


line up all of the chain store interests of the country, groceries 
as well as other commodities, into some centralized group to 
fight legislation inimical to the interests of all. Old-line mer- 
cantile interests have awakened to the possibilities of local leg- 
islation to combat the inroads of the chains into their business, 
and it is probably that the anti-chain legislation will spread. 
Counsel for the chain store interests point out that most of the 
measures thus far enacted or proposed are unconstitutional, and 
cannot stand in the courts, but the old-line mercantile interests 
are perfectly content to go ahead with their efforts and leave it 
to the chains to prove their contentions in the courts. This is 
rather an expensive procedure for the latter. 


_ Profits and Small Orders—With retail grocers carrying 
their hand-to-mouth buying operations to extremes, jobbers have 
been casting about for some methods of reducing their small- 
order sales. The broken package department of wholesale gro- 
cery houses has been worked overtime during recent years, and 
as this department is generally a profitless one, the jobbers nat- 
urally want to hold down its operations. Efforts have been 
made to have manufacturers of food products pack their lines 
in smaller unit cases, and this in some measure has aided the 
jobbers. P. T. Green, secretary of the Michigan Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association, takes up the subject in the following bulletin 
to members: “I do not believe that anyone would care to go 
on record to try to define just how large a small order must be 
in order to be a profitable one. Many orders are handled each 
year on a net loss basis and not necessarily because they are 
taken at a cut price. Three executives within our membership 
are making a careful survey of their business with the object of 
reducing to a minimum the number of one or two item orders. 
One executive said: ‘I am going to point out to our sales force 
the fact that many of these extremely small orders are a net 
loss to us, and we are going to ask our men to do one of 
two things—first, work harder and increase the size of the 
order if possible; second, if that cannot be done, then thank the 
retailer, but ask him to save that item and point out to him 
that it is to his advantage as well as to that of the wholesaler 
to place orders that are at least large enough to pay for the 
expense of handling. The fellow who calls up twice in the 
morning and at least once in the afternoon and must always 
have a small item or two sent up in a hurry, does not realize 
what the added cost is, and he never will until some jobber has 
the courage to tell him. A few days ago a retailer wanted his 
order delivered special. The manager saw that it covered about 
twenty items, and he was about to send it, when he noticed that 
the total value was $17, to be trucked four miles. It did not go. 
Counting the packing room expenses, it would probably show a 
net loss when delivered in the regular way. The small institu- 
tion which buys a small box of soap or a few cans of cleanser, 
sending triplicate requisitions to fill out, by the very nature of 
their requirements, should buy their merchandise from some 
retail dealer.’ ” 


At It Again—Although officials of the Woolworth “5 and 10” 
chain have been quoted as saying that their venture into the 
grocery business has not been a profitable one, they show per- 
sistence in keeping up a losing venture. The downtown stores 
of the chain in New York last week featured a new display of 
food products, all priced at 10 cents per unit. Included in the 
display were No. 1 tins of a leading private label brand of 
tomato soup and vegetable soup, No. 2 tins of baked beans, peas 
and corn; small sized tins (including a leading brand) of sliced 
peaches, pineapple, and Bartlett pears, olives, ketchup, and a 
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number of other standard grocery products. The Woolworth 
venture into the grocery trade, which was reported in these 
columns several months ago, has created quite a furore among 
retail grocers all over the country, and has resulted in the loss 
of considerable good will to some of the jobbers who have been 
supplying the five-and-ten stores with their private brands. It 
is obvious that the five-and-ten stores are selling the grocery 
products pretty close to cost, unless they in turn are able to 
buy from jobbers at the latters’ cost. In either case, they are 
selling at prices which the independent retail grocers cannot 
hope to touch; at, or even less than, prices to the retail grocers 
in some instances. It appears that the policy of the big five-and- 
ten chain, in New York at least, is to feature the grocery spe- 
cialties only about once a month or so. Nothing in the way oi 
a complete line is carried, and the special canned foods offerings 
are generally sold out the day they are placed on sale. During 
the greater part of the time, the grocery items carried by the 
Woolworth stores comprise a few specialties which might logic- 
ally be retailed profitably at ten cents. Salesmen covering the 
retail trade for the jobbing houses supplying the five-and-tens 
are finding their work much more difficult since the latter have 
started featuring their house brands of groceries. 

Piggly Wiggly Sales Gain—Total sales of the Piggly 
Wiggly Corporation for 1927 were $184,000,000, an increase of 
$24,779,596 over those for the previous year. At the close of 
1927 there were 2,660 stores in operation, an increase of 402 
during the year. Fifty new stores are in operation in Canada 
and others will be opened in the near future. One store has 
been opened in Honlulu and will be followed by two others. The 
company’s factory is at Jackson, Tenn., where Piggly Wiggly 
fixtures are manufactured. The plant has been enlarged and 
new machinery installed to handle production. 

Flickinger Recapitalizes—The S. M. Flickinger Company, 
wholesale grocers of Buffalo, N. Y., has increased its capital 
stock from $2,300,000 to $5,000,000, and merged the Flickinger- 
Elmire Company with the Buffalo unit. Present shareholders 
will take the additional stock. The company, in addition to its 
regular jobbing business, operates through subsidiary concerns 
approximately 800 retail grocery stores under the firm names 
Flickinger Stores, Inc., and the Red and White Stores. The 
Flickinger chain operates in Western New York and Northern 
Pennsylvania, and has 300 units. The Red and White chain, 
with 500 stores, operates in smaller towns of Western and Cen- 
tral New York and Western Pennsylvania. 

Borden Buys Merrell-Soule—The Borden Company, of New 
York, has acquired the business of the Merrell-Soule Company, 
of Syracuse. The latter company operates nearly 30 factories, 
manufacturing powdered milk products and mince meat, and 
has assets approximating $7,000,000. The company will be op- 
erated as a Borden subsidiary. Borden acquires not only the 
assets -and business of the Merrell-Soule Company, but also of 
its subsidiaries, including the Canadian Milk Products Co., Ltd., 
and the Merrell-Soule Company of England. Merrell-Soule has 
recently started production of lemon and orange powders. 


CORN-BORER WIDENS ACTIVITIES IN CANADA 


over 95,650 square miles, L. S. McLaine and H. 
G. Crawford, automologists of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, reported to the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, at Nashville, Tenn., recently. 

An outbreak was discovered at New Liskeard, On- 
tario, practically the northern limit of corn growing, 
and 385 miles north of the original outbreak in South- 
ern Ontario. 

Infestation in Quebec is still less than 1 per cent, 
but has increased in Ontario. The pest has not yet been 
found in Nova Scotia or New Brunswick, it was stated. 
Yontrol operations in Ontario were, on the whole, a 
success, but were seriously handicapped by a wet 
spring and fall. 


EXPANSION OF THE ENGLISH CANNING 
INDUSTRY 


Jem corn borer has spread its domain in Canada 


HE development of the canning industry of Great 
Britain has been quite remarkable, and the fu- 
ture seems to portend a considerable expansion, 
particularly in view of the far-reaching demand for 
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British canned fruits and vegetables, according to an 
article in the December 17 issue of the Produce Market 
Review, of London, England. The appointment by 
Parliament in 1925 of the National Food Canning 
Council led to a great revival of the canning industry, 
and numerous factories with up-to-date labor-saving 
machinery were established in Wisbech, Hereford, Eve- 
sham and in Kent. 


These new ventures have been profitable to the 
grower, the South Wales tin-plate industry, the work- 
ers in the factory and the consumers. At the Wisbech 
factory alone the output increased from 1,000,000 cans 
in 1925 to 3,000,000 cans in 1926, and is expected to be 
about 7,000,000 cans in 1927. The other factories have 
shown equal progress. Preparations are now being 
made to erect new factories and extend the old ones in 
order to meet the increasing demand of the British 
people, who are beginning to appreciate the value, qual- 
ity and flavor of English canned fruits and vegetables. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE PACKS OF 
WASHINGTON 


HE fruit and vegetable pack statistics for Wash- 
ington and Idaho for-1927, compiled by the 
American Can Co., are presented herewith: 


WASHINGTON FRUIT PACK—1922 TO 1927, INCLUSIVE 
Commodit 1922 1923 1924 1925 926 ‘ 
384,102 747,651 770,958 967-652 
Black Rasp. 3,247 1,817 1,160 23554770 
Blackberries 226,465 207,791 451,475 265,169 5395995 46. 
Cherries 154,320 188,225 121,028 108,078 280/163 
Gooseberries '15,331 14,100 19,406 20,506 
Huckleberries ...... 99 23,764 280 6,552 22525 22 
Loganberries ......... 74,456 90,673 208,017 64,417 200,629 105,236 
Plums 3,500 10,997 500 «4,844 «6,195 
Pears. .... 430,614 358,013 425,052 734/851 639/119 339,2)9 
Prunes 71,013 102,841 7,284 86,713 120,641 114/444 
Rhubarb... 10,225 21,282 20,555 «10.430 16,832 29628 
Raspberries ... 84,832 185,777 289,577 89,689 225,542 168,202 
Seles ad 30,149 30,841 4,330 

TESETVES 20,119 13,410 19,8 3,8: : 24,206 
Misc. Fruits.......... 4,815 3,774 194 242 


1,549,087 2,067,745 2,387,149 2,497,304 3,153,483 2,.96,09. 


WASHINGTON VEGETABLE PACK—1922 TO 1927, INC. 


Commodity 


1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 92 

Beets spaandecisevenvbincceee 3,507 2,153 16,274 18,265 20,906 rec 
Corn bees 7,700 4,600 6,070 1,763 2,361 2,072 
Pickles 38,023 18,660 27,206 34,893 51,630 3u,566 
24,557 95,115 164,895 81,643 126,409 
Sauerkraut  ............ 103,129 54,800 67,849 49,310 45,932 3,304 
String Beans... . 133,533 57,251 93,367 102,791 45,03. are, 
Spinach .... 16,050 29,380 7,455 16,448 28,033 27,97 
Pumpkin . 28,634 24,825 24,184 29,800 10,338 i 8.75 ; 
Tomatoes - $1,691 26,629 22,896 39,814 30,013 14,277 
Mise. \ egetabies.. 2,128 938 

364,395 243,785 370,940 473,925 $49,306 328,1.0 


IDAHO FRUIT AND VEGETABLE PACK—1922 TO 1927, IN<. 


Commodity 1922 1923 1924 1925 
41,139 52,027 49,900 85,680 
Cherries ...... 29,813 42,341 ,509 31,445 
Peaches .......... 1,190 2,000 1,144 
Tomatoes .... 29,926 26,074 6,611 41,415 
Strawberries 622 229 
11,000 28,000 28,924 95,000 
Cooseberries . 371 
8,350 10,000 13,446 21,000 
Jams, Jellies and 
Total - 129,387 172,309 107,610 276,518 217,411 251,568 
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Livingston’s True Blue 


Tomato 


Seeds 


Ask us for prices on High Grade Canning Sorts: 
Livingston’s Stone, Paragon and Favorite, Chalks’ 
Early Jewel, Greater Baltimore, New Marglobe, 
Norton and many other canning varieties grown 
from Originators’ Stock seeds. The Marglobe and 
Norton are Wilt resistant varieties. We secured 
fine Crops of Tomato Seeds the past season. 


Let us quote you prices on Tomato Seeds for Can- 
ning. 


Please state varieties and approximate quantities. 


Ask for new 1928 descriptive Seed Annual. 


Livingston Seed Co. 


Famous for Tomatoes 
Columbus, Ohio 


Meet Us in Chicago 
National Canners Convention 
HOTEL STEVENS 


January 23rd to 27th, 1928 


BOOTH No. 15 


You are cordially invited to visit our Exhibit of 


Canned Foods Labels 


showing real advertising and sales value 


Bring your specifications and samples with you 
and let us talk same over. Bill Rightor and 
Herman Gamse will be there to welcome you 
and to serve you. 


Cordially yours, 


H. GAMSE & BRO., Inc. 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


Baltimore Maryland 


HINDE DAUCH 


MAXIMUM STRENGTH 
CORRUGATED FIBRE 
SHIPPING BOXES 


HE difference in cost 

between an almost- 
good-enough canned 
goods box and an H& D 
Maximum Strength Pack- 
age is poor economy, be- 
cause the inferior package 
leads to dissatisfied cus- 
tomers. The 40% extra 
sturdiness of an H@&D 
Maximum Strength 
Canned Goods Box is in- 
expensive sales-insurance. 
Would you like to ex- 
amine a sample? Write 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY 
800 Decatur Street Sandusky, Ohio 


WAI 


The Livingston County 


Canning Co. 
HEMLOCK, N. Y. 


Operated the Hydro Geared Grader 
this Year. We would refer all can- 
ners to them as to its capacity and 
grading. 


The Sinclair-Scott Co. 


Wells & Patapsco Sts. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


\ 
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MAN-POWER OR 


HORSE-POWER? 


The average 
American coal 
miner pro- 
duces four 
times as much 
coal the 
British miner. Modern American ma- 
chinery is the answer. 


Canning plants, in ever increasing num- 
bers, are installing the automatic A-B 
One Man Cookroom. A-B eliminates 
ten men by automatically cooking and 
cooling the canned product. A-B saves 
half the steam ordinarily consumed in 
the cookroom. 


A-B is automatic. It never loafs on the 
job -it never stops to light a cigarette— 
it never forgets to turn off the steam 
when the cook is ended. 


Have youacooking problem? A request 
to our nearest office will bring a represent- 
ative to talk to you. 


See the A-B display in Booth 15 at the 
National Convention held in the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, January 23 to 27. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 


Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 
Third & Dillon Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, III. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 


Relax your mind—and your body. Yeou’ll be better mentally, 
physically—and financially 


Send in YOUR contribution i 
All are welcome. 
0606060606906 06296 9G 0c 


ANOTHER STAGE 


Boys will be boys until they are seventeen. Then 
they want to be sheiks. 


HE PASSED 

The respondent was being examined in lunacy pro- 
ceedings. 

“Who was our first President?” asked his counsel. 

“Washington.” 

“Correct. Who was our second President?” 

“John Adams.” 

“Correct.” 

Then there was a pause. 

“He’s doing well,” whispered a friend of the law- 
yer. “Why don’t you keep on?” 

“T ain’t sure who was third President myself.”— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


AS USUAL 
Piscatorial Arithmetic—When the boys got home 
from their trip last week I suppose they divided the 
fish ? 
“They did—and multiplied them, too.” 
—The Kablegram. 


LIMITED 


“Never the twain shall meet,” sighed the small 
boy, as he watched the brakeman throw the switch. 


TAKING NO CHANCES 


At a Southern wedding, when the minister read 
the words: “Love, honor and obey,” the groom inter- 
rupted him and said: “Read that again, sah, read it 
once mo’ so de lady kin ketch de full solemnity ob de 
meaning. I’ve been married befo’.” 


BETTER EXHIBITS 
The old-fashioned farmer who used to exhibit his 
calves at the county fair now has a daughter who does 
the same thing. 


FOR YOUR STOMACH’S SAKE 


The picknickers were obliged to cross a railroad 
track. Little Bobby going ahead, saw the train ap- 
proaching. 

“Daddy,” he shouted, “hurry, or else give me the 
lunch.” 


REMEMBER 
It isn’t your position, but your disposition, that 
makes you happy or unhappy. 


DON’T WORRY 


If your motor is missing, don’t worry. Some folks 
have found their whole car missing. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


ADJUSTER, for Chain Devices. 
Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Mach. 


BASKETS, Picking. 
Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 


BEAN SNIPPER. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


BEET MACHINERY. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. 
Hansen Cang. Mehy. Corp., | Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Baskets, Wire, Scalding, Picking, ete. See Can- 
nery Supplies. 
BELTS, Carrier, Rubber, Wire, etc. 
La Porte Mat and Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Clean and Grad. Mach. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 


BOARD, Corrugated Wrapping. 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. J. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 

BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Blowers, Pressure. See Pumps. 

BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning. 

How to Buy and Sell Canned Foods. 

A History of the Canning Industry. 

The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 

All published by The Canning Trade, Baltimore. 


Bottle Caps. See Caps. 
Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mchy. 
BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Edw. Ermold Co. New York City. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Boxes, Corrugated Paper. See Cor. Paper Prod. 
BOXES, Lug, Field, Metal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
BOXING MACHINES. 
Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 
BROKERS. 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 
Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Phillips Sales Co., Cambridge, Md. 


Buckets and Pails, Fiber. See Corr. Paper 
Products. 

Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled Buckets. 

Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 
CANNERS, Fruits and Vegetables, etc. 

California Packing Corp., San Francisco. 
CAN COUNTERS. 


Ams. Machine Co., Max., New York City. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 


Can Conveyors. See Conveyors and Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 
CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New rem City. 

E. W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 
CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Hansen Cang. Machy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 
Phillips Can Co., Cambridge, Md. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
U. S. Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup. 


CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 

Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory work: 

see Pulp Mchy; for bottling: see Bot. Mchy. 

Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 

Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Conveyors. 

Checks, Employers’ Time. See Stencils. 

Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 

CIDER AND VINEGAR MAKERS SUPPLIES. 

CLEANERS AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte). 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 

CLEANING AND GRADING MACHY., Fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, Bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines, Can. See Can Washers. 
CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mehy. Co., Chicago, 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coils, Copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See Milk 
Condensing Machinery. 

CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Machy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cookers, Retort. See Kettles, Process. 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Anderson- Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 
Rerlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 


CORKING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co.. Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 


the Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 
Consult the advertisements for details. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
United Company, Baltimore. 
Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn Cooker 
Filers. 
CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS (Boxes, 
Bottle Wrappers, etc.). 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. J. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., "Sandusky, oO. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 


CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Cutters, Corn. See Corn Cutters. 

Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 

Cutters, String Bean. See String Bean Mchy. 


DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, etc.). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
U. S. Can Co., Cincinnati. 
Dies, Can. See Can Makers’ Mchy. 
Double Seaming Machines. See Closing Mach. 
DRYERS, Drying Machinery. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, ete. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engines. 
Enamel-Lined Kettles. See Tanks. 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. ee 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Factory Stools. See Stools. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not hermetic- 
ally sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York. 
Robt. Gaylord, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. J. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboards, etc. 
Robt. Gaylord, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. J. 
liinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling Machines, Bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
‘yars Machine Co., Salem, N. J 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N ¥. 

H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mack. 


FINANCING AND WAREHOUSING. 
Guardian Warehousing Co., Chicago. 


FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, etc. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Friction Top Cans. See Cans, Tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Clean. & Grad. Mchy., Fruit, 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. + & 
Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Machinery. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Generators, Electric. See Motors. 
GLASS BOTTLES, Tumblers, etc. 
GLASS-LINED TANKS. 
-Sells Corp., icago. 
en, Steam. See Power Plant Equipment. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Conveyors. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea Cleaners. See Clean. and Grad. Mchy. 
Hoisting and Carrying Machines. See Cranes. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
INSURANCE, Canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 
JACKETED PANS, Steam. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Kettles, Enameled. See Tanks, Glass-Lined. 
KETTLES, Process. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. — 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KETTLES, Vacuum. 

Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KRAUT CUTTERS. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Srrague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KRAUT MACHINERY. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
LABELING MACHINES. x 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 

Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 

H. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 

R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. — 

National Color Printing Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 

Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y.. : 

U. S. Printing and Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 
LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, etc. 

National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 
LIMA BEAN RUBBERS. 

The Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

Markers, Can. See Stampers and Markers. 
Marmalades, Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
MILK CONDENSING AND CANNING MCHY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Molasses Filling Machine. See Filling Mach. 
OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. ; 

Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 
Pails, Tubs, etc., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 
Paper Boxes. See Corrug. Paper Products. 
PARING MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PASTE, CANNERS’. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

F. H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

PEA AND BEAN SEED. 

Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 

Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Md. 

D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 

J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 

PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

PEA VINE FEEDERS. 

Ckisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. . 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
PEELING KNIVES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 
PEELING MACHINES. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can. Mchy. 
PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Platform and Wazon Scales. See Scales. : 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Machinery. 
Power Presses. See Can Makers’ Machinery. 
Power Transmission Machinery. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 
PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Mach Co., Cincinnati. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PULP MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sleysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, Process. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Canry. Sup. 
SALT DISTRIBUTING MACHINE. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Cleaning 
Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) Cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 
SCALDERS, Tomato, etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Scalding and Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Sealing Machines, Bottle. See Bottlers’ chy. 
SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Jos. Harris Co., Coldwater, N. Y. 
Livingston Seed Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, Cans. See Closing Machines. 
SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, III. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Sorters, Pea. See Cleaning and Grading Mchy. 


SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Machines, 
Belt Drives, etc.). 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Supply House and General Agents. See Gen- 
eral Agents. 


SYRUPING MACHINES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Tables, Picking. See Pea Canners’ Machinery. 

STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 


Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 


STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes, Brass 


Checks, Rubber and Steel Type, Burning 
Brands, etc. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
I. H. Langsenkemp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Burton Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Metal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Glass Lined, Steel. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Wooden. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TELEPHONE, TELEGRAPH, Quick Service. 
Amer. Telephone and Telegraph Co.—Everywhere. 
Testers, Can. See Can Makers’ Machinery. 
THERMOMETERS, GAUGES, etc. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 
TIN PLATE 
American Sheet and Tin Plate Co., Pittsburgh. 
TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


TOMATO WASHERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
VACUUM PANS, Equipment. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed Reg. 
VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kawaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 
Guardian Warehousing Co., Chicago. 
Washers, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
WRAPPERS, Corrugated Bottle. 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. J. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky. Ohio. 
WASHERS, Can and Jar. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. See 
Tanks, Wood. 
Wrappers, Paper. See Corrug. Paper Products. 
Wrapping Machines, Can. See Labeling Mach. 
WYANDOTTE, Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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LABELS 
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Shipment Receipt Order 


Slaysman’s No. O. Double Seamer 
Inexpensive Reliable 
This Double Seamer will do the same class 
of work as the more costly machines. 


Especially adapted for double seaming tops 
on filled cans. 


Weight, 150 Ibs. 


Will receive cans up to 7% inches diameter 
by 8 inches high. 


Diameter of tight and loose pulleys, 6x3 
inches. 


Speed, tight and loose pulleys, 600 r. p. m. 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


MANUFACTURED BY 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 
801-11 East Pratt Street, Fig! BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Symbol of Quality and Service 


On the 
bottom of 
every can— 


Continental’s 
Certificate 
of Value 


Coast to Coast 


Can 
Company 


INC. 


See us at the National Convention 
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